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It was introduced by us. It has set the mode in corset 
styles. The Long Hip gives that deep graceful dip, 
rounds off the hips into sinuous curves, takes all strain from 
the abdomen and chest and places it upon the hips and back muscles. 
Absolutely hygienic. The only corset for the new styles skirts. 


Erect Form 989 at $1.00 Erect Form 992 at $1.50 
Erect Form 711 at $2.00 Erect Form 713 at $4.00 


There are numerous other models of the Erect Form Corset. 
All dealers sell the Erect Form. If yours cannot supply you send 
his name and price direct to 


WEINGARTEN BROS.,, Mater: 


377-379 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, Dept.2. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF CORSETS IN THE WORLD 


4 ie Long Hip Erect Form ,is the original Long Hip Corset. 
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THE WOMEN OF SOME FAMOUS PORTRAITS 


BY GUSTAV KOBBE 








F Helleu is the “ etcher of beauti- 

ful women” of our own day, Sir 
Joshua Reynolds and Gainsbor- 
ough were the painters of beau- 
tiful women of their time. It 
seems as if one after another 
the loveliest titled ladies of England, who were 
privileged to live while these artists were paint- 
ing, had sat to them for their portraits. And 
so they have been immortalized in what, with a 
few other paintings, form the “old masters” of 
English art. 

Not long ago I held in my hand a mezzotint 
engraving of Sir Joshua’s famous picture, “ The 
Ladies Waldegrave,” wherein he has preserved 
the ineffable charm of Sir Horace Walpole’s three 
grandnieces. The supreme grace of this “study 
in white,” as now it would be called, fascinated 
me; and I found myself wondering if more could 
not be found out about Sir Joshua’s lovely sit- 
ters than the mere title of the painting and 
their relationship to the statesman, voluminous 
letter-writer, and art critic. Did they love and 
lose or love and win? Did they dabble in pol- 
J o/ | ities like Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, 
whom Gainsborough painted? Did aught color 
e their lives? Or were they simply “ The Ladies 
‘|p a ase Waldegrave,” sitters to Sir Joshua on commis- 
sion from their doting old great-uncle? 

“WN A I could not help thinking how little even the 

\ < —j| most ardent admirers of the English “old mas- 
, ° ters ” know of the grandes dames whose fair fea- r 
y ; ‘ tures these masters preserved to posterity; and May ° 
fs Ne . I determined to find out something about them . 

, —~- 4 for myself. The first reference to the three © 
Ladies Waldegrave which I discovered stimu- HA “Roch 
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Painted by Sir joshua Reynolds. 


BARBARA, COUNTESS OF COVENTRY. 
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lated my search. It was by Tom Taylor, 
who claimed to recognize in the faces “ the 
influence of the disappointment in love ex- 
perienced by each, shortly before sitting.” 
So young, so lovely—and yet all three al- 
ready disappointed in love! Here, indeed, 
was a promising lead. 

Alackaday! “ These three charming girls,” 
writes Walpole, “have inherited more of 
their mother’s beauty than her fortune. 
Each has missed one of the first matches of 
the country: Lady Laura, Lord Carmathen; 
Lady Maria, Lord Egremont; Lady Horatia, 
the Duke of Ancaster; after each had pro- 
posed and been accepted.” The simple, yet 
painful, fact is that 
Ladies Laura and 
Maria had been jilted 
by their titled lovers. 

But how about the 
lovely Lady Horatia, 
who, in the picture, is 
on the left working at 
the tambour, while 
Lady Laura is in the 
middle, and Lady Maria 
on her right, holding a 
skein of silk? Her 
elderly, sentimental 
great-uncle, writing to 
his friend, Rev. Wil- 
liam Mason, speaks of 
her as “poor Horatia,” 
and adds that though 
not at all well while 
sitting for the picture, 
she has behaved “ with 
a gentleness, sweet- 
ness, and modesty that 
are lovely; has discov- 
ered nothing she felt 
but by her looks; being 
more pleasing by her si- 
lent softness than be- 
fore by her youthful 
vivacity.” 

Surely poor Horatia 
must have suffered 
even more deeply than 
even Laura and Maria; 
and on learning that 
her fiancé, the Duke of 
Ancaster, had died just 
before she began her 
sittings, I felt like put- 
ting a piece of crépe 
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on my own sleeve for her. But on looking 
at her in the picture, I perceive she is in 
white—so desist. 

Poor Horatia indeed? She was well rid of 
the fellow. For although Sir Horace saw fit 
to sentimentalize over the event while the 
picture was being painted, he wrote, the day 
after her fiancé’s demise, that the duke died 
of a searlet fever contracted by drinking and 
rioting at two-and-twenty; and expresses 
much doubt whether his grandniece would 
have been happy with him—in which quaint 
doubt we may well concur. Moreover, all 
these ladies consoled themselves later with 
other love-affairs. They were too pretty and 





Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
COUNTESS SPENCER AND HER SON, 


LORD ALTHORP. 
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Pauted by Sir Joshua Keynolds. 


LADY BETTY DELME AND HER CHILDREN. 


agreeable to remain long unattended. The 
Lady Elizabeth Laura married her cousin, 
George, Lord Chewton, who became the 
fourth Earl Waldegrave. She died at Straw- 
berry Hill, where the table at which she and 
her sisters sat to Sir Joshua was preserved 
many years, and where was found a print 
of the picture, with notes in Walpole’s hand- 
writing which have enabled us to identify 
the three Graces of his day. ; 

Charlotte Maria became Lady Euston, and 
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Horatia married the 
Conway who later be- 
came Lord Seymour and 
Vice-Admiral of the 
Blue. The gentle crea- 
ture died in July, 1801, 
and her husband sur- 
vived her only two 
months, dying aboard 
the Tisiphone. 

When Sir Joshua 
painted the Ladies 
Waldegrave the father 
dead and their 
mother had married 
the Duke of Gloucester. 
Walpole, who was very 


was 


fond of his niece, as 
well as of her daugh- 
ters, wished them 
painted as Graces 
adorning a bust of the 
duchess. But Rey- 


nolds preferred to paint 
them as at home, and 
so produced what is his 
most- admired portrait 
group. Claude Phillips 
well may point out the 
grace and charm of this 
canvas: the comparative 
naturalness with which 
this group of fair Eng- 
lish women is placed be- 
fore the spectator; the 
ease with which they 
wear their lofty, pow- 
dered tétes and white 
dresses: the felicity 
of the motive which 
unites them round the 
same tambour frame; 
the richness and va- 
riety of the harmony 
which has been obtained 
from the elements of what is practically a 
white picture. 

On the 26th of March, 1781, Fanny Burney 
went to Leicester Square. Of her visit she 
wrote: “Sir Joshua Reynolds is fat and well. 
He is preparing for the exhibition a new 
‘Death of Dido, portraits of the three beau- 
tiful Lady Waldegraves, Horatia, Laura, and 
Maria, all in one picture and at work with 
the tambour,” ete. I am glad Sir Joshua was 
well while painting this picture, but sorry 
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fat. It sounds so unsentimental— 
and these ladies were so lovely. 

Another portrait group by Sir Joshua, 
which has been much engraved because much 
admired, is that of Lavinia, Countess Spen- 
cer, and her son, Lord Althorp. Walpole 
speaks of Lavinia as having cut a pretty fig- 
ure at the coronation of George III.; mentions 
a lively masquerade at Lord and Lady Spen- 
cer’s; and also tells of that noble couple’s 
having made an ascent of Vesuvius “ while 
the lava boiled over the other brim,” protest- 
ing that he would not care to make the as- 
cent under similar conditions. 

The countess must have been a sympa- 
thetic sitter, for she inherited a nice taste 
for art from her mother, the Countess of 
Lucan, who was noted as an amateur artist, 
and spent fifteen years embellishing a set 
of Shakespeare, which was preserved in the 
library at Althorp. Lavinia herself drew a 
portrait of her mother as a tail-piece to the 
edition. 

Her son, who looks such a pretty boy in the 


he was 
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portrait group, grew up to be rather an ill- 
mannered, loutish man, yet by application 
became so prominent in public affairs that 
he is spoken of in history as “ Lord Althorp 
of the Reform Bill.” Hannah More mentions 
a “small and very choice” party at the 
Bishop of St. Asaph’s, the guests including 
Lord and Lady Spencer, Lord and Lady A\l- 
thorp (“ married little more than a month”), 
and Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

I was told by an authority on mezzotints, 
who was showing me a print of Sir Joshua’s 
charming “ Barbara, Countess of Coventry,” 
that the lady had been poisoned by cosmetics. 
Poor Lady Barbara! She has been made to 
suffer vicariously for her predecessor as the 
earl’s better half, the Countess Maria, who 
was famous for her beauty, but was a goose. 
She once told the King that she would love 
nothing better than to see a coronation—not 
stopping to consider that her remark implied 
his Majesty’s own demise. Once she was 
nearly mobbed for her beauty by an admiring 
crowd in Hyde Park. The King, who doted 





Painted by Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
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LADIES WALDEGRAVE. 
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on her, thereafter gave her a body-guard, and 
she was wont to take the air in the park be- 
tween the hours of eight and ten at night, 
preceded by two sergeants with their hal- 
berds, and followed by ten soldiers. It was 
she who undermined her health by the too 
free use of white-lead as a cosmetic, and 
who, at her end, thought more of her looks 
than of her soul, for she so ordered things 
that she should look as pretty as possible on 
her death-bed. So fie on those who would ap- 
ply the white-lead to Barbara’s innocent 
cheeks, instead of to Maria’s much-accustomed 
ones! 

There is no greater romance in art than the 
story of the “stolen duchess,” Gainsborough’s 
famous painting of the equally famous 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire, which 
was cut out of its frame in Agnew’s art- 
rooms, London, in 1876, and was not recov- 
ered until twenty-five years later. The Duch- 
ess was one of the most noted women of her 
day. She excelled not so much by her beauty 
as by that far more subtle quality, attractive- 





GEORGIANA. DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. 


(The famous stolen Gainsborough portrait.) 


‘The “Ciree” 
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ness—by her grace, her charm of manner, 
and her responsive mind. Madame d’Arblay, 
who had heard much of her, and was anxious 
for a meeting, writes, after seeing her, that 
she was not a beauty, but won her by her 


manner, her politeness, and her “gentle 
quiet.” 
Wraxall notes having “seen the Duchess 


of Devonshire, then in the first bloom of 
youth, hanging on the sentences that fell 
from Johnson’s lips, and contending for the 
nearest place to his chair ”; and that the chief 
source of her influence “lay in the amenity 
and graces of her deportment, in her irre- 
sistible manners, and in the seduction of her 
society.” Walpole drew this engaging pen- 
picture of her: “She effaces all without be- 
ing a beauty; but her youthful figure, flow 
ing good-nature, sense and lively modesty 
and modest familiarity make her a phenome- 
non.” 

She was the daughter of John, Earl of 
Spencer, and was painted by Reynolds when 
she was a child with her mother. When she 
herself had made the “first match” in alt 
England by marrying the Duke of Devon- 
shire and herself had become a mother, the 
same artist painted his charming picture of 
her playing cockles with her baby. This can- 
vas needs only to be stolen to become as fa- 
mous as the Gainsborough. 

Indeed, there could not fail to be many 
portraits of this notable and attractive wo- 
man. Reynolds himself painted a third one 
of hep; and, oddly enough, Gainsborough, like 
Reynolds, also painted her as a child, be- 
cides making his famous portrait of her. An- 
other likeness is by Angelica Kauffmann. 
painted by Gardner and en- 
graved by Watson is believed to be a fancy 
portrait of her. A canvas by Maria Cosway 
represents her floating over the globe amongst 
clouds which she disperses with her extended 
arms. In her hair is a crescent, loose drapery 
clothes her form: her left foot, sandalled, is 
pointing downward, and stars are behind her. 
As a tribute to her sitter, Miss Cosway quoted 
these lines from Spenser: 


As when fair Cynthia in darksome night 
Is in a noyous cloud enveloped, 

Where she may find the substance thin and light, 
Breaks forth her silver beams, and her bright 


head 
Discovers to the world discomfited. 
The Duchess wrote verses. One of her 
poems, “Passage of the Mount of St. 
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Gothard” (which the 
Duke’s second wife was 
gracious enough to have 
reprinted), led Cole- 
ridge to write: 


O lady, nursed in pomp 
and pleasure, 

Whence learned you that 
heroic measure? 


Her marriage with 
the Duke of Devonshire 
made her the reigning 
queen of society. But, 
instead of making a 
great splurge, she intro- 
duced a simpler and 
more graceful style of 
dress to succeed the 





hoop; and while she en- 
tered with zest into 
fashionable amuse- 
ments, and was the 
theme of several popular 
ballads, including “ Pic- 
eadilly Beauty,” she 
numbered men like 
Sheridan, Fox, and 
Selwyn among her 











friends. From an etching by Helleu, 


CONSUELO, DUCHESS OF MARLBOROUGH. 


The memory of the 
charming qualities in 
this woman, which I have enumerated, has 
been quite lost to posterity through the 
sobriquet of “the electioneering duchess,” 
which was applied to her because of the 
spirit with which she canvassed for her hus- 
band in the Westminster election of 1784. 
It was said of her that she “entered some 
of the most blackguard houses in the Long 
Acre,” and that she would “kiss the butcher, 
the baker, the candlemaker” to win a vote. 
These were pleasant trades in those days. 

Space will not permit the retelling of the 
theft of Gainsborough’s famous canvas from 
William Agnew’s art-rooms in May, 1876, 
shortly after he had paid something over 
$50,000 for it; nor of how twenty-five years 
later it was returned to Morland Agnew in 
the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, in a trunk, 








in which this precious canvas had _ twice 
crossed the ocean, and had been in storage in 
New York, Brooklyn, Philadelphia, and Bos- 
ton. The story is one of the greatest ro- 
mances in art. 

J. P. Morgan then purchased the painting 
for $125,000. Mr. Morgan also owns Rey- 
nolds’s lovely “ Lady Betty Delmé and her 
Children,” for which he paid $75,000. 

All these famous portraits were of English 
women. But now, if an artist would depict 
the titled ladies of England, he would find 
many Americans to paint, and none sweeter 
than the Duchess of Marlborough (Consuelo 
Vanderbilt), of whom MHelleu made the 
charming etching reproduced with this arti- 
cle, and who rivals in grace those famous sit- 
ters to the “old masters ” of England. 
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Do you know the pull of the wind on the sea? 

That is the thought of you over my heart, 

The long soft breath of the soul drawing back to me, 
From the desolate lone of outer space, 


At dead of night when we are apart. 


Do you know the sound of the surf on the shore, 


At the lilac close of a soft spring day? 
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DO YOU KNOW? 


That is the fairy music I hear once more, 
As I remember your last farewell, 


In the blue still night when you are away. 


And the wondrous round of the moon on the hill, 
When blue dusk covers the rim of the sea? 

More desired and strange and loved and lovelier still 
Is the vision that comes with love in her eyes— 


Your wonderful eyes—forever to me. 
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HERE are some people in this 
world who do not believe that 
Love and Quarrelling are 
ever united. Such lucky folk 
grow joyously dogmatic upon 
the subject: To put Love and 
Quarrelling together, they declare, is to set 
down a contradiction in terms. 

It is mostly women who venture upon such 
blithe optimism, and if pressed for proof, they 
say, cheerfully: “Why, if you love people, 
you can’t quarrel with them. I never in my 
life quarrelled with anybody I loved!” Which 
reveals to the envious listener that there are 
some temperaments (generally feminine) 
which must needs make personal experience 
the basis of opinion. There is a bit of gossip 
concerning a husband and wife that illus- 
trates this feminine inclination: Said the 
husband (a little sharply), “Women make 
everything personal!” Replied the wife (a 
little pathetically), “ Z don’t!” 

Yet the happy folk who believe that Love 
may not know bitterness, and anger, and re- 
venge must have heard the aphorisms and 
proverbs that confess the experience of our 
race: “There is no quarrel so bitter as a 
family quarrel ”; “ Cain and Abel ”; “ Lovers’ 
quarrels,” etc., ete. When the Optimist hears 
these sayings she is quick to retort that when 
husbands and wives, and fathers and sons, 
and brothers and sisters, quarrel, it merely 
means they do not love each other! And 
when this statement is made, it is just as well 
to bring the conversation to a close, for the 
Optimist has revealed her absolute ignorance 
of life, or else her inexperience, or perhaps 
just stupidity. And in point of fact, it is 
far better to let such happy, unbelieving folk 
alone, than try to teach them bitter and un- 
necessary truths. If Heaven has spared them 
this particular knowledge of our poor, divine, 
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contradictory human nature, if hard experi- 
ence or pitiful sympathy has not revealed to 
them that Love may sometimes walk, un- 
worthily, hand in hand with anger and spite, 
they may be ignorant, but they are certainly 
comfortable; and it is pleasant to know that 
somebody is comfortable!—even though the 
big world outside is lying travailing in sor- 
row and pain. 

And yet comfort is not the best thing 
in life, after all. It is not the highest thing. 
Wisdom is better than ease. And in this 
strange paradox of Love and Quarrelling, that 
thoughtful and sorry people see or experience, 


wisdom is our only refuge. Wisdom does 


not deny the miserable fact of quarrelsome 


Love; it faces it, and admits it, and explains 
it. Wisdom tracks down the quarrelsome 
instinct, and finds it rooted in egotism; it 
tracks down human passion, and finds it root- 
ed in self; it tracks down the tenderest de- 
votion, and finds it, obscurely, but still surely, 
rooted in this same organic base of human 
living. And as soon as sore and angry and 


‘loving people can realize that one human 


quality is responsible for two such cruelly 
different emotions as love and anger, they can 
with a reasonable amount of hope go to work 
to make things better. 

One admits at once that egotism is not a 
pretty word. The Optimist frantically repu- 
diates it, at least for Love. And for Quarrel- 
ling, too: “If I quarrel,” she says, “ it is only 
because I know I am right; it isn’t egotism, 
it is principle, with me! It is never to mere- 
ly gain an end. And that just proves that 
I couldn’t quarrel with any one I loved, be- 
cause I always give in at once. That is my 
pleasure,” she adds, piously. 

Happy Optimist to have an ego that pre- 
fers to give in! yet, after all, the prefer- 
ence for giving in, although a pleasanter 
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form of egotism than is commonly prevalent, 
is still egotism. However, the Optimist will 
never admit this; and it is as provoking a 
statement as that “ unselfishness is a form of 
selfishness,” or any other philosophical ab- 
straction which leads so easily to a moral re- 
ductio ad absurdum. It is enough to say that 
when Love quarrels with its beloved, it is gen- 
erally from an instinct to thrust upon the be- 
loved its own ideals, or hopes, or purposes; it 
is a demand for unity. Now, the “ demand 
for unity ” is the very heart and soul of Love; 
but it is also all there is to Quarrelling. 

“T love you! be mine; think my thoughts; 
love my loves; desire my desires; be one with 
me! No? You can’t? You don’t agree with 
me in religion? in polities? You don’t agree 
with me about our grandfather’s will? about 
impressionist pictures? about the best method 
of making bread? the state of the weather? 
the way I wear my hair? Good heavens! do 
you call that love? You must agree with me! 
you shall!” Clash! clamor! struggle!— 
misery, bitterness, court-rooms, even ;—and— 
and underneath, Love! 

This is egotism,—the primal human pas- 
sion which created Love, and at the same time 
hammered into every language phrases about 
Love and Quarrelling; egotism, which means 
individuality, and without which we should 
be but poor, soft things of elemental jelly,— 
but which is responsible for the cruelest pain 
poor Love can suffer. 

Just see how it is all about us—except in 
the household of that blessed Optimist. . . 
One need not think of the dreadful illustra- 
tions, the awful things that must needs take 
the court-room as a stage; but the hundreds 
of home happenings, the bickerings, and fault- 
findings, and small quarrels that we see or 
hear about us. The Optimist has no personal 
experience with them, and for that let her 
thank God; but she must be aware that in 
her brother-in-law’s family the girls are al- 
ways squabbling; and that her next-door 
‘neighbor doesn’t get on with his eldest son; 
and that poor Mr. Jones has a lot to bear 
from Mrs. Jones’s tongue. The Optimist 
knows these things perfectly well; and she 
also knows that her brother-in-law’s girls do 
really love each other. Just look at the way 
the eldest girl took care of the youngest one 
when she broke her ankle; why, she was per- 
fectly devoted! As for that father next door, 
of course he loves his boy; he fairly starved 
himself to death to put the fellow through 
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college; he would do anything for him! Mrs. 
Jones, yes, even Mrs. Jones, with her sharp 
tongue to that poor, long-suffering man; she 
loves him; why, she would lie down and let 
him walk over her! She, too, “ would do any- 
thing in the world” for him—except, it ap- 
pears, let the unfortunate man alone. In 
every one of these cases, as the honest Op- 
timist admits, there is real Love; but when 
she looks deeply enough she will find, in ev- 
ery case, that Love, with profound egotism, is 
insisting upon unity. 

There are households, founded in Love, 
where Love sometimes commits actual suicide 
by this wicked insistence. Each separate, 
loving, tumultuous, angry heart is saying— 
“You must be at one with me; you must 
think as I do, you must believe as I do, you 
must love, even, as I do!” It is not unin- 
structive to run little quarrels down, once in 
a while, and find their root in this passionate 
demand of true and tender Love for unity. 

Take, for instance, that family of girls 
with their everlasting bickering. It is so 
much a matter of course with them that very 
often they are hardly conscious of it. But 
the Optimist once tried visiting in that house, 
and the memory of those few days or weeks 
is a nightmare! If only the girls could know 
the embarrassment and mortification that a 
visitor feels who listens to their quarrels! 
She would like to escape to her room, but if 
flight is impossible, she assumes a sickly smile, 
and tries to look as though she knows it 
is all a joke; she vows silently that she will 
never visit them again. Quarrels in this 
household begin, almost always, in that most 
pernicious habit of domestic criticism which 
is so frequent in families of the better class. 
“You look like a perfect fright in that 
dress,” Mary tells Jane, candidly; and Jane 
retorts, “ Well, you’re not a beauty yourself 
in that ridiculous new hat of yours.” If the 
Optimist had not heard remarks of this kind 
in a household of educated, cultivated, charm- 
ing women—(Christian women, too, they call 
themselves)—she would not have believed 
that these comments were made by ladies. 
But they were; and others like them; and 
after a few more such stupid vulgarities 
there springs out a bitter flame of anger; a 
loud and silly quarrel that makes the poor 
visitor crimson with shame at the mean and 
miserable scene. Yet—Mary did nurse Jane 
with a tenderness that was perfectly beauti- 
ful! They love each other, these two flushed 
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and foolish girls; either would cheerfully die 
for the other;—which they are not asked to 
do. “But why don’t they live for each 
other?” the visitor thinks, shivering; “and 
how on earth can they quarrel so?” 

The explanation is not difficult: Mary loves 
Jane; she wants her to look, and be, her very 
best. Mary’s idea of Jane’s looks involves a 
certain sort of gown; she says so—forcibly. 
Jane, however, has her own idea; she protects 
it, and turns the attack upon Mary’s hat, 
which does not do Mary justice. 

The fact is, underneath. the squalid Actual 
of egotism the Ideal is noble: “ Be one with 
me!” Love is crying—“ think as I do! feel 
as I do! You shall!” If the beloved’s ego- 
tism is equally strong, the demand results in 
‘fireworks of temper. 

The quarrelling between the father and son is 
more obviously Love’s egotistical demand for 
unity: “I don’t understand it,” the despair- 
ing father says about his boy; “I’m sure I 
only want Bob’s own good. Why, bless my 
soul! I’ve given up my life to that boy! 
No man ever did more for his son than I’ve 
done for mine. Of course, I’m not a rich 
man, but there are mighty few rich men’s 
sons that have had any more advantages than 
my Bob has had. I’ve worked myself to 
death to give them to him! And now here 
he is, setting up his own Ebenezer, and saying 
he wants to go into some tomfool speculation, 
instead of settling down here in the business 
I built up for him. Well, he can do it. Let 
him try earning his own bread and butter; 
I’m blest if I give him a cent if he chooses 
to turn up his nose at my business.” 

How well we all know this poor household! 
How well we know the mother’s efforts to 
smooth things over, the divided sympathy of 
the sisters, the complacent condolences of rel- 
atives—who always knew that Bob wouldn’t 
turn out well, his father spoiled him so! 
But how clearly it all comes from Love’s de- 
mand for unity: “Be one with me,” the 
father’s heart says; “it will be best for you; 
it will be happier for me.” Poor, pathetic 
father’s heart with its pleading, determined 
egotism! what can the outcome be, when his 
demand for unity hurls itself against youth’s 
inexperienced but equally determined ego- 
tism? Bob’s sulky insistence upon a foolish 
course, and his father’s foolish wisdom in 
forcing him into what is good for him, re- 
sult too often in permanently hurt feelings; 
often in a loud and bitter quarrel that some- 
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times—sometimes, never forgives. This last 
is especially apt to be the case when the father 
finally gets his own way, and the lad, without 
the salutary lesson of an unpleasant experi- 
ence of his own, buckles down to what he 
does not want to do. 

And then take those Joneses: There is no 
situation where Love so persistently and 
foolishly—even madly, demands unity, as in 
married life. Mrs. Jones loves Mr. Jones so 
much that she lives only to make him good, 
or comfortable, or healthy—in her way. 
Sometimes in her case Love’s demand is for 
unity in religion (or rather, in theology); 
and Mr. Jones’s disinclination to go to 
church causes the sincere, narrow wife a deep 
and frightened pain; she argues and en- 
treats; she even—(not being very well bred) 
—even scolds. Sometimes it is a demand for 
unity of judgment as to health; she nags Mr. 
Jones about exercise or health food, until the 
poor man would rather be in his grave and be 
done with it! Sometimes it is only a wish 
to be united on the idea of comfort; and he 
is bidden to take a certain chair, or wear 
flannel, or cotton, or—sackcloth—so that he 
shall be as well as Mrs. Jones prays that he 
may be. The quarrels that spring from these 
well-meant demands are heart-breaking. Just 
plain, every-day wickedness may result from 
the woman’s religious egotism;* nervously 
ruined health is a frequent outcome of well- 
meant hygienic advice; and as for discom- 
fort,—is there any discomfort comparable to 
other people’s ideas of comfort? Yet all the 
while Love stands clamoring for the ideal of 
unity,—to the incessant and miserable ac- 
companiment of quarrels. 

Every man and woman of us who has 
lived long enough in the world to gain wis- 
dom by experience will -be obliged to ad- 
mit this strange sad union of Love and 
Quarrelling; but every one of us who has 
lived deeply enough to know that experience 
worketh hope, will admit that when Love 
quarrels with its beloved, it is just because this 
noble ideal of unity has run off the track, so 
to speak; a virtue has gone to seed; a divine 
quality has developed a defect. The outlook 
for quarrelsome Love is not so hopeless when 
we can understand this. See how it would 
work if those two squabbling sisters would 
either of them stop to remember that it is 
only Love, foolish, exasperating, unbalanced 
Love, that is responsible for the ill-bred do- 
mestic criticism that spoils the home life. If 
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Jane once honestly believed that Mary’s love 
made her so unpleasant, she would stop 
aghast, amused, no doubt, and very likely 
touched; but almost certainly silenced. And 
that would be the end of the quarrel. 

It is just the same thing with the boy and 
his father ;—but in this case, the understand- 
ing and forbearance must come mostly from 
the father, for youth, in the nature of things, 
has developed only a most rudimentary Love 
out of egotism. But just suppose the father 
had the courage and the patience to say, 
“ Yes, go ahead, my dear fellow, on your own 
lines, if you must.” And then wait for the 
disillusioned home-coming, with its hearty, 
fatted-calf appetite, and its enduring friend- 
ship between father and son. 

In the case of the husband and wife, Mr. 
Jones’s realization that Mrs. Jones’s most try- 
ing ways spring from this poor crazy Love 
of hers would certainly help him to be pa- 
tient. But, after all, the woman has the cure 
in her own hands. Not in a lesser, but a 
greater, Love. Not in contentment with a lack 
of unity; but in an ideal of unity so large 
that it holds the man’s ego intact, unhurt, 
full of the dignity of his own personality. 
“Tet us be one!” Love will demand; but it 
will not define which one; for indeed a per- 
fect union is never either one, it is both. 
Suppose Mrs. Jones could say, thoughtfully 
(not pathetically, or resignedly—that is 
enough to send Mr. Jones to the ends of the 
earth to escape her!)—“ Well, dear, I rather 
think you are mistaken; but, of course, do as 
you think best ”; and let him stay at home 
and read his paper on Sunday; or even serve 
him with hot mince pie every night at twelve, 
if his foolish ego shall so desire! In the lat- 
ter instance, when the inevitable result fol- 
lows, if she can refrain—(of course, to do this, 
she must be a friend as well as a poor earthly 
wife)—-if she can refrain from saying, “I told 
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you so!” there will be no quarrel, but a unity 
that does not fear diversity. For when Jones 
recovers, though he may or may not continue 
the pie diet, he will not hate Mrs. Jones, as he 
would have done had she forced him into re- 
luctant health. This course on her part al- 
lows the poor man to preserve his individu- 
ality; it does not force him to be good with 
her goodness, or wise with her wisdom. Yet 
what unity such a course may develop be- 
tween people who love each other! Their 
thoughts may be quite diverse; their ideals, 
though of equal height, may be very far apart; 
their theories radically opposed; yet each so 
respects the other’s personality, that they dif- 
fer with a delightful good-humor, which 
really adds much to the interest of their lives. 
Such lovers may never agree on certain 
points; but they will never quarrel. 

To bring about this sane friendship between 
people who love each other, respect for each 
other’s individuality is of course necessary; 
but such respect is, after all, an abstract 
thing, and cannot be cultivated in a moment. 
While waiting for it to struggle through our 
stony egotism, there is one thing we can do: 
we can vow that unless duty seriously and 
lovingly demands it, there shall be no un- 
asked criticism between people who love each 
other! 

Think how it would make for peace if do- 
mestic criticism were forbidden at every 
breakfast table. Think of our own happiness 
if our brothers and sisters will stop telling us 
unpleasant truths!—think of their happiness 
if we could refrain from enlightening them 
as to their dress, or manners, or beliefs. 

Indeed, if Love will stop its suicidal habit 
of criticism, it will quarrel so seldom that it 
will be as hopeful on this subject as the Op- 
timist herself, and it will declare, of Love 
and Quarrelling, that, like Mrs. ’Arris, there 
ain’t no such thing! 
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THEL MABEL MARGARET 
Glenn, aged seven, had retired, 
by special maternal request, 
to the seclusion of the Glenn 
attic. She had been very bad 
—so bad that she dared not at 

once permit her mind to dwell on her infamy. 

Even now, she knew, her elders in the li- 

brary below discussed her in hushed voices, 

and sought to devise some punishment to 
meet the enormity of her offence. 
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Oh, the exquisite sorrow and sadness of it, that 
one so young, so fair, should pass away! 


. contrasts of human life. 
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Ethel Mabel sat down heavily on the floor, 
considered herself dispassionately from their 
point of view, and looked into the abyss of 
her soul, Its blackness made her shudder. 

A ray of sunshine streamed through the 
dim old attic windows, and the peach-tree 
just outside tapped its branches against the 
tiny panes as if in greeting to the child. 
From the village street far below came the 
piercing whistle of Johnnie Green, pitched 
very high and off the key, but conveying to 
the prisoner a vague conception of the sharp 
Johnnie Green was 
happy while she— 

Her mind swerved round, and she began to 
consider her situation from her own view- 
point. 

She was a misunderstood being—that was 
all. The thing she had done was prompted— 
as so many mistakes in life have been—by ex- 
cellent intentions. Her baby brother’s curls 
were in his way; he cried every morning 
when they were combed. Moreover, curls 
were scorned by all right-minded boys. She 
knew this, for no less an authority than 
Johnnie Green himself had told her so. She 
had merely sought to remove from Baby Har- 
old’s head the cause of his greatest woe. He 
should be a manly child at eighteen months, 
if she could make him so. The scissors were 
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bright and sharp, and the self-appointed task 
had been a singularly pleasant one. Harold’s 
curls had fallen one by one; and then, in the 
high, artistic enthusiasm of the moment, his 
golden lashes and thick eyebrows had been 
clipped close, too, with admirable thorough- 
ness. 

She had done these things, and now behold 
her here, an exile, imprisoned to brood upon 
her misdeeds, while Johnnie Green whistled 
cheerily at large. Therein lay the rub. 
Johnnie Green had spoken only that morning 
of a very special secret he meant to confide 
to her in the afternoon. He was below to do 
it, and the whistle was his signal. The heart 
of Ethel Mabel swelled beneath its sense of 
injustice. 

Sometime, she reflected, those grown - ups 
would understand her and regret this day. 
Little girls occasionally died; she knew of in- 
What if she should die—here and 


stances. 





On the corner stood the faithful Johnnie Green. 
Vout. XXX VII.—8. 
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He should be a manly 
child if she could make 
him so. 






now—and they should find her cold, still 
form when they came up to release her. It 


would look like this. She lay down, stretched 
her fat figure its full length on the floor, 
folded her hands upon her breast, and closed 
her eyes, It would be a touching picture that 
met their gaze—oh, one of awful pathos, All 
the little girls in Catonsville would come to 
the funeral—in white—and some of them 
would walk before the coffin, strewing flowers. 
The village choir would be there, and quite 
possibly Miss Jackson would sing “ Angels 
Ever Bright and Fair,” as she had done at 
Nellie Birch’s funeral. Then, all over the 
hushed, crowded church there would be stifled 
sobs, and Ethel Mabel’s mother, in the front 
pew, would groan. Ethel Mabel’s small figure 
shook with grief, and tears rained down her 
plump cheeks. Oh, the exquisite sorrow and 
sadness of it that one so young, so fair, should 
pass away! 

And yet, why not? Why live on when her 
little brother was being rocked and cuddled 
because his curls were gone, and when all the 
children in the village but herself were happi- 
ly playing in the sunshine? Why not refuse 
food and starve to death? Here was an idea. 
Already she was very hungry; it was quite 
three hours since luncheon. The end could 
not be long delayed. When they brought her 
bread and milk at five she would decline-to 
touch it, and then she would fade away. 
When they realized her intention, her un- 
alterable decision, they would be terror- 
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stricken, but helpless. What could one do 
with a lovely child who would not eat? And 
when they stood by her bier they would realize 
all that they had lost. Ethel Mabel had 
sobbed now until she was exhausted. 

She sat up and carefully assumed an ex- 
pression befitting the face of a child martyr. 
It should be sad, very sad, but patient and, of 
course, forgiving. She climbed on a chair 
and gazed pensively into an old dust-covered 
mirror that hung upon the wall. Yes, the ex- 
pression was almost right—especially the for- 
giveness. A little turned-up nose, very red at 
the end, does not lend itself to pathos, but 
one can do something by drawing down the 
corners of one’s mouth; and when there is 
such gnawing grief within— Ethel Mabel was 
suddenly pained to observe on the round face 
confronting her a smile of entire self-ap- 
proval. She banished this hastily, resumed 
the successful mask of the moment before, 
climbed from her chair, and walked toward 
the garret window with the slow gait be- 
fitting one not long for this earth. 

On the corner stood the faithful Johnnie 
Green, his cheerful whistle hushed, his cap 
hanging limp and dejected over his left ear, 
his cherubic face turned anxiously up to her 
prison. It was evident that he had asked for 
her, and had learned the terrible truth. It 
had not disturbed his loyal heart; that much 
was certain. He stood there, a lonely, stanch 
little sentinel, digging the toes of his new 
shoes into the earth—a sure sign of despera- 
tion in Johnnie Green. 

Life took on a sudden sweetness to the.child 
looking down on him, and the picture of the 
church funeral faded slowly from her mind. 
Was there not, perhaps, a better plan than one 
that involved grief for Johnnie? Her imagi- 
nation, too, refused to picture that sturdy 
form shaken by sobs. Johnnie might suffer, 
but he was favoring the community at pres- 
ent with his most serious outward manifes- 
tation of it. Why die when Johnnie could do 
no more than this to show his loss? 

Ethel Mabel’s busy brain worked on. Last 
week, after he himself had languished for a 
day behind the locked door of his bed-room, 
Johnnie had suggested to her that they two 
leave this place and go out into the world to- 
gether. He had spoken of the gypsies they 
would meet, and of the blazing fires they 
would sit around at night, and of sleeping 
under the stars, and of shooting lions and 
tigers, and of finally, after many of these 
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exciting adventures, growing very large and 
old, and having a house of their own with a 
horse and a dog and a cow and five babies 
in it. The picture had not wholly appealed 
to Ethel Mabel then, although there were de-. 
tails that pleased her. She had thought of 
her mother, and of her warm nursery and her 
kitten, and her baby brother, ealling them 
up in the order that seemed to her important. 
But now all was changed. If running away 
still appealed to Johnnie, perhaps it might be 
better than death, and leave her surrounding 
family as acutely unhappy. She recalled the 
time Fanny Presbrey was lost, when the 
whole village searched for her all day and far 
into the night. Possibly— Ethel Mabel’s eyes 
sparkled, and she straightened her plump 
shoulders. Death was always possible; why 
embrace it while life still offered sensations 
to a world-battered heart of seven? It was a 
young, still face of awful determination that 
Ethel Mabel turned on her governess when 
that anxious woman finally appeared. Hav- 


ing let her expression sink in and do its dead- 
ly work, Ethel Mabel ate her supper. 


The next morning, immediately after les- 
sons, two small figures stole silently toward 
the high-road that led to the next village. 
They were Johnnie Green and Ethel Mabel 
Margaret Glenn, and they had cast the past 
behind them. Ethel Mabel’s only reminder of 
the old life was her kitten, borne carefully in 
a small basket hanging from her chubby right 
hand. She had hesitated between the kitten 
and the baby, but Johnnie Green, with mas- 
culine decision, had handed her the former 
with a gesture of final authority, and had 
strode forward into the world without deign- 
ing to argue the point. The brow of Johnnie 
was dark with thought, and a sense of respon- 
sibility lay heavily upon his seven-year-old 
shoulders. Over his arm he carried a for- 
midable package, tied in a large towel, and 
consisting of a comb, his brushes, a hard- 
boiled egg, his new humming-top, two pieces 
of bread, a cookie, and a pickle. The pro- 
visions had been contributed by the cook, on 
plea of a picnic, and Johnnie Green, with un- 
conscious logic, had added his mother’s tiny 
medicine-case, whose contents he purposed to 
give Ethel Mabel in ease she fell ill during 
their wanderings. 

It was an ideal day. Over the heads of the 
travellers arched the hazy sky of October, and 
on all sides of them blazed the glory of au- 
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tumnal foliage. Masses of golden-rod nod- 
ded at them from the hedges, clusters of su- 
mach burned at the road’s edge, and a light 
breeze shook the branches of nut-laden trees, 
and left a shower on the ground for the busy 
squirrels. 

Ethel Mabel was conscious of an inspira- 
tion, 

“Tet’s sit down under this big tree where 
the squirrels live,” she suggested, “and have 
our lunch now.” 

Johnnie looked interested, but intensely 
disapproving. 

“We can’t,” he said, stoutly. “ We’ve only 
got a little an’ it’s got to last a long time— 
till we meet the gypsies. Course when we do 


they'll ask us to stay to supper, and p’r’aps 
they’ll let us stay all night.” 
Ethel Mabel persisted. 


“Tf they give 
us our supper we 
won’t want this 
one,” she argued, 
with fine logic. 
“ Let’s eat it now.” 

Johnnie was ;i- 
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Johnnie Green turned resolutely into a nar- 
row by-path. 

“Tf we stay on the big road,” he remarked, 
“they'll catch us, ’cos pretty soon they'll be- 
gin to look for us now. They'll wonder why 
we don’t come home, an’ then they'll call, an’ 
then they’ll worry, an’ then they'll cry ”—a 
programme which was in fact followed with 
surprising faithfulness by their elders a few 
hours later. 

The children roamed on, turning into va- 
rious lanes and by-paths, stopping to chase 
squirrels or to listen to the song of a bright 
strange bird, or to play 
some new game that 
suggested itself to one 
or the other. They 
were in a wood now, 
and had long since lost 
all knowledge of their 
bearings, but ‘the 
squirrels and _ birds 
were good company, 
and the gathering 
shadows gave them 
no warning of the 





It was a young still face of awful determina- 
tion that Ethel Mabel turned on her governess. 


lent and only half 
convinced, but 
when his energetic 
young friend be- 
gan to “spread 
the table ”—a pro- 
cess that consisted 
of brushing away twigs and fallen leaves 
from a small patch of grass—he succumbed 
and assisted her with obvious resignation. 
They were not really hungry, for luncheon 
was still less than two hours behind them, 
but it was Johnnie Green who had the fore- 
sight to put away very carefully in his vo- 
luminous towel the remains of the al fresco 
meal. 

“Tf we don’t meet the gypsies, you see,” he 
explained, with surprising lucidity, “we will 
want our supper, an’ then this will taste 
good.” 

He slung the little bundle over his shoulder 
as he spoke. Ethel Mabel picked up the 
basket with the sleeping kitten in it, and they 
wandered forth again. At the cross-roads 


coming night. No 

gypsies appeared, and 

no great fire, blazing 

to the heavens, lit their way. They be- 
came conscious of the lack of this almost 
simultaneously, for darkness seemed to fall 
all at once, and the trees took on queer, gro- 
tesque shapes. 

A sudden sick conviction came to them 
that a world with only a little boy and girl 
in it, and no grown-ups or houses anywhere in 
sight, was a drear and lonely place. The 
squirrels had all disappeared, and the birds 
were still. It was a Strangely silent world. 
As they stopped to take in the new impres- 
sion, the wind rose and swept through the 
forest with a wintry moan, tossing the 
branches of the trees high in the air as it 
passed. Two stout little hearts quailed. Two 
pairs of big eyes grew larger. A strange lump 
formed in two small throats, and a heavy 
weight fell on two infant breasts, but with 
undaunted front Ethel Mabel and Johnnie 
trudged on through the woods together. The 
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boy essayed a whistle, strangely shrill and 
quivering, and the little girl gave to this ex- 
ample of manly courage the tribute of a 
trembling smile. Then she spoke, and there 
was something oddly timid and hesitating in 
the tones of the usually decided infant. 

“Don’t you think,” she suggested, mildly, 
“that it would be very, very nice to go back 
to the road? I shouldn’t mind much if folks 
did find us—now !” 

This was complete capitulation, but John- 
nie was magnanimous. He was also fright- 
ened, but it was not necessary to admit that. 

“ Course we will,” he said, stoutly. “ That’s 
where we’re going. It’s right over there.” 
He pointed a grimy little finger in the wrong 
direction as he spoke, and Ethel Mabel, much 
cheered, plunged onward with him toward the 
heart of the woods. All the trees looked alike 
now, but there was a narrow path in sight, 
and they reached it and kept to it with a 
wisdom beyond their years. Then some- 
thing happened. Ethel Mabel’s sharp eyes 
saw it first—a crouching figure at the foot 
of a tree. It stirred as they looked, and its 
head turned toward them. It was a woman, 
and as they drew nearer, reassured, they saw 
that she carried a little baby’in her arms, 
resting in a kind of sling thrown over her 
shoulders. A woman and a baby—a very 
tired woman and a very sick baby, but the 
children did not know that. They felt, how- 
ever, as they drew near and looked down upon 
her, that she was nice, and Ethel Mabel 
suddenly thought, without at all understand- 
ing why, of the picture of another woman and 
child hanging on the wall of her nursery. 
The great dark suffering eyes of this woman 
looked up at the little figures before her, and 
her pupils dilated. She rubbed her hand 
across her forehead and stared at them hard. 
Two children in a deep wood, with night 
falling, formed an uncommon apparition. 
Ethel Mabel, strangely cheered by the sight 
of this grown-up, fascinated by the baby, yet 
conscious in her receptive little soul of a great 
pity for something or some one, addressed the 
stranger with blithe friendliness. 

“How do you do?” she said. 
know where the road is?” 

“Yes, dear,” said the woman, quietly.. Her 
voice was pleasant, too, the children noticed, 
but it sounded tired. “ Have you lost your 
way ?” 

Johnnie Green projected himself into the 
conversation. 


“Do you 
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“ Not ’zactly,” he said. “We can find it if 
you just tell us where it is. We have run 
away,” he explained with importance, “ and 
p’r’aps we won’t go home now.” 

“Run away?” The woman repeated the 
words with a sad smile that softened her dark 
face. “ But that is very wrong, and boys and 
girls who do it are always very sorry. Didn’t 
you know that?” 

Ethel Mabel’s self-control, abnormal until 
now, gave way suddenly and disastrously at 
this point. She asserted with wails and la- 
mentations that she knew it was wrong, and 
that her desire was to go home now, at once, 
and be forgiven. Johnnie remained silent 
and evidently low in his mind, while the — 
strange woman soothed them both, forgetting 
her own troubles in the contemplation of this 
upheaval in an infantile world. There was 
something maternal, they felt, in the touch of 
her hands, though they were not soft like 
their mothers’ hands. 

“That is right,” said the woman at last, 
when Ethel Mabel’s sobs had fallen to de- 
pressed sniffs. She rose wearily, shifted the 
baby to her other arm, and looked at them. 
“T cannot take your hands, you see, dears,” 
she said, “ but you will keep very close behind 
me, won’t you? for it is getting dark, and we 
must walk a long way. But be brave, for I 
will take you home as soon as I can.” 

She limped forward as she spoke, and both 

the children noticed how thin and shabby her 
shoes looked under her faded woollen skirt. 
She spoke like a lady, but she was not dressed 
like one. Ethel Mabel observed this, and her 
small brain worked busily. 
_ “We must not stop to rest again,” said the 
woman, slowly. She panted a little as she 
went on, for her burden was heavy. “ We 
must keep going while the light lasts, or we 
may lose our way.” She seemed to be speak- 
ing almost to herself, and Ethel Mabel, for a 
wonder, remained silent, but Johnnie Green 
took up the conversation. with assertive 
leadership. 

“P’r’aps we don’t want to go home,” he 
said, with a certain airiness. “ We’ve run 
away, and we haven’t seen hardly any of the 
things we wanted to see when we started.” 

The woman lookea down at him with a 
little smile in her tired eyes, but her lips and 
voice, were very serious. 

“Don’t you think your dear mother must 
be feeling anxious about her little boy and 
girl?’ she asked, quietly. “Would you like 




















to be at home, safe, and know that she was 
walking through some dark forest all alone, 
and perhaps had lost her way?” 

“She’s not my sister,” explained Johnnie. 
He jerked his head toward Ethel Mabel as he 
spoke. “ We’re going to get married when 
we’re bigger,” he volunteered. 

The woman glanced from one round face to 
the other, and shifted her baby again to her 
left arm. 

“The world is a very cold, dark, lonely 
place, little boy and girl,” she said, “ when 
you run away from home. Look around us in 
the woods here. The birds that were flying 
about all day long in the bright sunshine have 
come back to their nests for the night. The 
squirrels are all in their homes in the hollows 
of these big trees. To-morrow morning they 
will awake and go about their work, but they 
know, even the littlest of them, that home 
is a beautiful place, and that night is the time 
for little people to be there and in bed. None 
of them would run away, and when boys and 
girls do, they soon learn that there is noth- 
ing so sweet as the home they have left be- 
hind. You can go back, dears, and you will 
never do it again. But sometimes those who 
run away can never, never go back home.” 

Her voice broke on the last words, and 
Ethel Mabel, whose nerves were -unstrung, 
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The children roamed 
on, turning into vari- 


ous lanes and by-paths. 
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renewed 


burst into lamentations. Johnnie 
Green looked sadly down at the toes of his 
stout little shoes, and thought of the big 
logs blazing in the fireplace, and of the family 
group that watched them every evening. 

“ There, there,” said the woman, soothingly, 
“don’t ery. We shall-soon be home, and your 
mothers will forgive you when“you are in their 
arms again. For mothers do forgive, no mat- 
ter how wilful or wicked one has been.” 

The dramatic possibilities of the situation 
suddenly appealed to Ethel Mabel. She dried 
her tears. 

“Do you think they’ll have lamps in the 
windows for us?’ she asked, eagerly, “ like 
old Mrs. Martin has?” 

The baby, silent and sleeping until now, set 
up a piercing wail. Its mother hushed it 
gently. Then she sat down again and nursed 
it, motioning the tired children to a seat by 
her side. 

“What did you say Mrs. Martin had?’ she 
asked, at length. 

Ethel Mabel explained. 

“Why, Mrs. Martin, you know,” she said, 
“she had a little girl that went away; not a 
little one like me, but bigger, I guess. An’ 
she never came back, an’ Mrs. Martin cried 
an’ cried. An’ every night she puts a lamp in 
the window, ’cos her house is on the edge of 
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The great dark eyes of the woman looked up at 
the little figures before her. 


the forest, an’ she always thinks p’r’aps her 
little girl will come home an’ see it, ’cos you 
can come through the tvoods from the sta- 
tion an’ it’s shorter. But she never comes, 
an’ sometimes other folks come, an’ tramps, 
an’ she always gives them things an’ lets 
them stay there, an’ I heard my papa say 
she’d be murdered in her bed some night,” 
ended the little girl, cheerfully. She was so 
occupied with her recital that she forgot her 
fatigue, but she realized it again when the 
woman started to her feet and pressed on with 
grim determination. Every muscle in Ethel 
Mabel’s body ached. The lump in her throat 
was so large she could hardly swallow, and 
the faintness of hunger was upon her. But 
suddenly out of the darkness a small hand 
grasped her own, and Ethel Mabel, seizing it 
gladly, found in its sturdy grip some fore- 
taste of a strange but sweet dependence in 
coming years. Hand in hand the children 
followed closely at the heels of the now silent 
woman who was husbanding her strength for 
the last stretch of a walk that had lasted for 
days. She looked down upon the face of her 
sleeping baby and kissed it, from time to 
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time, with a great tenderness. The touch of - 
the little lips seemed an elixir. 

“T wish I could carry you, too, you poor 
brave babes in the woods,” she said at last. 
“T know you are tired, but we must all hurry 
along.” She drew a deep breath as she spoke, 
and her walk quickened, so that the two 
children almost ran to keep up with her. 

They trudged on silently for a time. At 
last Johnnie Green hazarded a remark. 

“You ain’t a cry baby,” he said, proudly. 

Ethel Mabel took a firmer grip of his hand. 

“You ain’t, either,” she replied. 

They subsided into contented reflection. 

They were going home to mother. 

It was a long, long journey, and 

a dark and tiring one, but oh, so 

~ . well worth while— 

~ — so much better than 

the gypsies, or the 

lions and tigers, or 

even the big house and the horse and cow 
and babies the glad future was to bring. 





Ethel Mabel rescued the kitten and held it ab- 
sently by the tail. 














THREE PRODIGALS 


“You must both promise me something,” 
said the woman, suddenly. “Do you like 
me ?” 

“Oh yes,” replied the infant chorus. 

“ Then promise me never again to run away 
from home. Will you promise that?” 

They promised solemnly. 

“For when you are older you will know 
many things you don’t know now, and under- 
stand them, too. Then I want you to remem- 
ber that some one who knew all about it once 
told you what a very dreadful thing it was to 
do. Will you try to remember that?” 

They said they would try, but it is sad to 
chronicle that Johnnie Green yawned openly. 
He had long since felt that running away was 
a mistake. He felt dimly that he needed no 
promises made in dark woods to keep that in 
his mind for many years to come. 

A stream of light fell suddenly across their 
path. They were on the edge of the forest, 
and before them stood a little house, painted 
white, with an old-fashioned garden in front 
of it. A lamp stood in the window, burning 
brightly, and beside it, between the undrawn 
muslin curtains, sat an old woman with white 
hair and a sweet face. She was knitting, and 
as the wayfarers drew near they saw a Maltese 
cat stretch itself and walk sleepily across the 
room to a rug that lay before the blazing open 
fire. They saw it lie down. They could al- 
most hear the crackle of the hickory logs 
blazing on the brass andirons. Three pairs 
of swimming eyes looked upon the picture, 
for even the haughty spirit of Johnnie Green 
was overthrown in this contemplation of a 
home after long wandering. 

“We'll stop here,” said the forest woman, 
“to leave the baby while I take you to your 
mothers.” Then she suddenly turned white 
and hung back. “I can’t rap,” she said, 
breathlessly. “I dare not.” 

A strange sight met old Mrs. Martin’s dim 
eyes when she opened her door in response 
to the two raps that Johnnie Green’s grimy 
knuckles made. At the head of the small 
procession confronting her stood a little boy, 
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with a pale, tear-washed face and dauntless 
eyes, holding his cap courteously in his 
hand, and with his lips parted to speak. A 
step behind him was ,a fat little girl, also 
dirt-begrimed and tear-marked, and covered 
with wild-grape and berry stains. Just be- 
hind the two lurked a figure at which Mrs. 
Martin took one glance before her old feet 
flew across the threshold and her old arms 
gathered it in. She upset the basket and the 
kitten in her rush, and Ethel Mabel rescued 
the latter and held it absently by the tail as 
she gazed at the strange sight of Mrs. Martin 
and the forest woman hugging each other 
frantically, while tears streamed down their 
cheeks. 

Then she observed that there were evidences 
of commotion in the quiet village, and that 
lights were flashing along the roads, and men 
and horses were moving about. She did not 
know what it meant, however, until the voice 
of the old woman was raised in a quavering 
cry, directed to a group of men with lanterns 
in their hands who were talking together half 
a block away. 

“Here they be!” called old Mrs. Martin 
with a wild joy in her cracked voice. “ Here 
they be!” The tears still rained down her 
cheeks as she spoke, and she was clinging to 
the thin woman and the baby as if she could 
never let them go. The next moment Ethel 
Mabel and Johnnie Green had a confused 
sense of a rush, and a crowd, and of being 
picked up and swung along a line of men and 
caught in their fathers’ arms, and held against 
their fathers’ faces, and discovering that those 
faces were wet. 

Subsequent proceedings escaped them, for 
both, finding themselves in such safe refuge, 
went immediately and comfortably to sleep. 
But Ethel Mabel, as she drifted out of a 
world of swinging-lanterns and hills and open 
fires and babies and excited men, bore with her 
a faint memory of old Mrs. Martin’s last cry, 

“Here they be—thank God, three of ’em!” 

Ethel Mabel carried with her into dream- 
land a drowsy curiosity as to the third. 
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BY LUIS DE FIGUEROLA FERRETTI 


CHAMBERLAIN OF HIS MAJESTY THE 


HAVE oftentimes heard of the “ fierce 
| light that beats upon the throne,” and 

yet how well I know that the intimate 
life of a king or queen is little known be- 
yond the palace. Journalists may write col- 
umns about them, novelists may make kings 
the central figures in their books, but the sub- 
stratum of facts upon which most of these 
work would astonish the majority of their 
readers, Especially is this true in regard to 
the rulers of Spain. The Spanish court is 
ceremonious, exclusive, and secretive to a de- 
gree unknown elsewhere, The person of its 
King is sacred; no man dare touch it; his 
personality is considered also sacred under 
ordinary circumstances, and is a forbidden 
subject among the very few who, like myself, 
come in immediate contact with him. During 
the few months preceding and following the 
day when our young King took the oath, 
mai.y interesting stories were published 
which, if the King has seen them, must have 
eaused him much merriment coupled with 
profound admiration for the fertile brains 
which conceived them. If any of the stories 
have displeased’ him and been strongly re- 
sented by his entowrage and his ambassadors, 
they have been the exaggerated statements 
regarding his physical weakness consequent 
upon an inherited frail constitution. His fa- 
ther’s untimely death at the age of twenty- 
eight has been cited as an indisputable rea- 
son for pronouncing the son a weakling; 
but, as a matter of fact, the correct story of 
the father’s death has never been chronicled. 
He had an unbounded passion for hunting, 
and was physically strong enough to satisfy 
it so far as to remain for days at a time in 
the forests of the Asturias, shooting bears. 
During one of these long expeditions in the 
Picos de Europa he was caught in a heavy 
shower and drenched to the skin. He kept on 
with the hunt all day, however, without 
changing his garments, with the result that 
he had a severe attack of pneumonia which 
ended in his death. As to why the report 
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should have been spread 
abroad that he died of 
quick consumption it is 
not necessary to con- 
sider, but it should be known 
that the cause and effect of 
his fatal illness would have 
been exactly the same on the most 
robust frame. It was probably 
owing to this report that when 
little Alfonso XIII. was about three years old 
he was said to be seriously ill, and the story 
of his father’s early death was retold the world 
over, with the terrible word “ consumption ” 
whispered again and again. I remember the 
King was indeed very ill just about that time, 
but his illness was the innocent one of an 
overdose of marrons glacés. There was a 
large quantity of these upon the table, and 
when the nurse’s back was turned the child 
too quickly consumed them all. Those who 
have at any time hurriedly eaten marrons 
glacés will appreciate the stomach disorder 
which followed. The young King is unde- 
niably delicate in appearance, but in this re- 
spect he resembles the men of his mother’s 
family, noted not less for their handsome 
looks and gallant bearing than for their 
prowess and the length of their days, The 
Queen Regent Maria Christina’s first cousin, 
the Emperor of Austria, well represents the 
Hapsburg princes; his tall thin form and 
delicately cut face have endured. into extreme 
old age such physical and mental storms as 
few men have ever been called upon to meet. 
It is a noteworthy fact that the Queen 
Mother has perfectly understood her son’s 
constitution and his powers of endurance. 
His régime has been a severe one, and had his 
health not been of the best, the King could 
never have been presented to his people at the 
age of sixteen, every inch a man and a sol- 
dier. His physical development has been 
studied with peculiar devotion by Queen 
Christina. The first exercise learnt was to 
ride the bicycle, which he enjoyed as a mere 
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child very much; after this came the essen- 
tially Spanish accomplishment of fencing 
and general gymnastic evolutions. Eques- 
trian exercises were instilled at a very early 
age, and later the perfect, and to some con- 
noisseurs stiff, military seat of the Spanish 
nobles came as a matter of course. -Alto- 
gether, Alfonso may be considered as good a 
horseman .as there is to be found in Spain. 
He is fond of dogs, but has a special passion 


for horses, and he has declared his intention 
of having the finest stud in the world. Much 
of this has been instilled into him by his mo- 
ther, who was a pupil of that famous horse- 
woman, the late Empress of Austria; whilst 
the Infanta Isabella, his aunt, lent him most 
of the horses he rode, she having certainly the 
finest stud in Spain at the present moment. 
Since the age of ten he has been a skilful 
fencer, and has followed the chase with more 
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than a boyish ardor. He simply loves hunt- 
ing, his favorite place being at E] Pardo, near 
Madrid, where his father died. He goes there 
very informally, taking a few friends with 
him, and having his luncheon spread on the 
grass. He never slept at this palace, how- 
ever, until after he attained his majority, 
having kept it sacred to his father’s memory. 
The apartments, likewise, at the Royal Palace 
at Madrid, which used to be those of Alfonso 
XII., were never used by his son until after 
the 17th of May, 1902. All these things were 
done as it were in strict privacy, for until 
last May the people never saw their King. 
When he appeared before them as their youth- 
ful monarch, his accomplishments and manly 
bearing won unbounded enthusiasm from his 
subjects, whilst if any of the distinguished 
foreign visitors expected to behold a weak- 
ling, they must have been severely disappoint- 
His diet has been always of the most 
primitive description, and constantly over- 
looked by his mother, who seems to have 
thoroughly understood that the trials to which 
the King’s constitution might be subjected in 
the years to come required a plain, solid 
foundation. As far as his personality is 
concerned, it has been very truly said of him 
that “his manner and ways are simple, but 
he quite understands who he is.” 

It cannot be too well known that the King’s 
education has been entirely under the super- 
vision of his mother, who would allow no 
interference from any of the ministers in 
this respect. He has had various profess- 
ors, but no political teachers. The one who 
has taken the most important réle is Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Loriga, who has 
him in all technical points relating to mili- 
tary and sporting matters. It has been said 
that it is fortunate that Colonel Loriga has an 
evenly balanced mind, for his influence with 
the King is undoubtedly great, and there is 
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every likelihood of Alfonso’s very marked 
friendship for him continuing. 

It was a matter of surprise to those in the 
court that his Majesty stood so well the 
severe trial of the sudden late festivals con- 
nected with the 17th of May functions, 
since before that he had always retired to bed 
at a very early hour. This, by-the-way, was 
one of the regulations which the Queen Re- 
gent enforced the most strictly. Instances 
of his thoughtful character were frequently 
noticed at the time of his coming of age, his 
deference to his mother being especially re- 
marked. On the occasion of his first official 
act—when he laid the foundation-stone of a 
monument to his father’s memory —he 
stepped back for his mother to pass before 
him. This was contrary to all etiquette, and 
the Queen and princesses signed to him to go 
first, but he insisted on her Majesty passing 
in front. In case this delicate attention 
should be mistaken by the political factions, 
his Majesty’s next act was to issue a decree 
by which he gave his mother precedence im- 
mediately after himself until he married, and 
then immediately after his consort. No better 
example of a son’s appreciation for a mo- 
ther’s devotion can be shown in history, an 
the action argues well for the wisdom with 
which King Alfonso XIII. will govern his 
country. The King has a quick, retentive 
mind, and he has been an excellent student 
in all things under the guidance of the fa- 
mous professor of international right at 
Madrid University, Sefior Santa Maria de 
Paredes. His studies have been as heavy as 
he could bear, because at the age of sixteen 
he was called upon to govern and show wis- 
dom beyond his years. So far his every act 
has given proof of a sound mind unaffected 
by the party politics of his country, and it is 
to this impartiality that Spaniards look for 
the salvation of their sorely stricken country. 
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CHAPTER II 


N the house again, David’s 
mind promptly shed its seri- 
ousness. The work of kitchen 
and dining-room had been fin- 
ished, and Ruth stood beneath 
the swinging-lamp in the hall, 
taking her share in the fun, that was now 
revived and in full glow. Just to behold her 
at the distance of the hall’s length gave him 
keen delight; and this was deepened when 
the group about her parted, in tacit under- 
standing, making way for him to approach. 
For the rest of the evening he was hardly to 
be coaxed from her side; and when the party 
broke up, near midnight, and he listened to 
the frank, friendly, awkward words of fare- 
well, the occasion for such speech seemed to 
him quite unreal and far away. His every 
other thought had been lost in the simple 
ecstasy of Ruth’s presence and companion- 
ship. 

When the last word of parting had been 
spoken, and his guests had driven away, he 
took his place at her side and walked with 
her down the pathway toward the road. They 
did not speak until they came to the entrance 
of the lane that made a short-cut across the 
fields. There she offered to turn aside, but 
he drew her back. 

“Let’s go the long way,” he pleaded. 

“Oh, David!” she said, in gentle protest. 
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“Tt’s half a mile farther.” Nevertheless, she 
fell into step with him again on the “long 
way.” 

No other word passed between them until 
they stopped under the trees at the end of 
their walk. Then David came back to earth 
with a sigh. 

“Oh, Ruth, it’s been too good to last!” 
He took her hand and held it; nor did she 
deny it to him. A fleck of the moon’s radi- 
ance sifted down through the leafage and lay 
quivering upon her cheek; and his heart leap- 
ed with desire. “ Dear Ruth,” he whispered, 
“T never knew that moonlight was a thing 
a man might long to kiss.” 

She did not try to escape from him; she 
only bent her head in silence. He put his 
arm about her and drew her close. 

“Ruth,” he said, softly, “you have never 
kissed me.” She did not resist; she turned 
her glorious face to his in the tender light, 
and he touched her lips with his own. With 
an inarticulate, startled cry she broke from 
his arms and ran swiftly up the pathway 
toward the house, while he turned home- 
ward, his heart singing to the night 

David had slept but a little while when he 
started up, broad awake. A jay was scolding 
in the elm before his window; a cockerel 
flapped his wings in the yard below, crowing 
lustily; the golden light of the new day lay 
upon everything. He stepped lightly into 
the hall and down the stairs, to find his mo- 
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ther moving about the kitchen, busy with 
preparations for breakfast. 

He sat down, and they breakfasted to- 
gether, mother and son, in gentle, tender 
companionship; talking sometimes, but often- 
er holding the subtler communion of silence, 
each knowing that the heart of the other 
was full. 

“Joe Keller wasn’t here last night, was 
he?” she asked by-and-by. 

“Yes; he was here to tell me good-by. 
He didn’t come in, though.” He sipped slow- 
ly at his coffee, meditating upon the con- 
ference at the gate. “I like Joe,” he said. 
“ He’s a good sort. You’d have liked to hear 
the way he talked to me last night—like a 
Dutch uncle! He says I’m going to come 
out like the dog on the bridge with the bone 
in his mouth. He’s afraid’ I’m going to fall 
dewn.” 

The mother face showed no sign of appre- 
hension; the mother eyes were untroubled. 
“JT don’t believe any son of mine will ever 
get a very bad fall,” she said, quietly. “Id 
be willing to trust my boys anywhere.” She 
came and stood beside him at his place, 
stroking his hair with a fond, light touch. 
“T’ve never preached much to my children, 
the way some mothers do. I haven’t known 
how. All I’ve tried to do has been to let 
them see what my ideas of right and wrong 
are, and let them make up their minds for 
themselves. It’s worked pretty well, too,” 
she added, with a smile. “I’m proud of my 
boys. I wouldn’t be afraid of either one of 
you falling out of any place you could 
climb to.” 

And then, an hour later, when it came to 
the final word of parting, “Be a good boy, 
son,” she said,—the mother word since mo- 
therhood began. “If anything goes wrong 
with you, I want you to tell me about it 
first of all; so long as I’m here. That’s about 
all I’m staying for now,—just to help my 
children when they need me.” 

They went out to the porch, and he threw 
his arms about her in honest affection, kiss- 
ing her again and again. 

“Tt isn’t as though I were going away to 
stay,” he said. “TI’ll be back Sunday after 
next, and every Sunday after that, when I 
can. And Ill write to you often, in between 
times, too. You’re the best little mother 
a man ever had, and I’m going to try to make 
you happy. Good-by!” And with a wave of 
his hand and with a last call of farewell, he 
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was off, swinging along the prairie road with 
the bold step of one going to certain victory. 
His train whistled a warning of its ap- 
proach just as he had bought his ticket and 
seen that his baggage was in order. He was 
glad of that, for he was in no humor for 
meeting his village acquaintances in Water- 
loo; he felt that they would grate upon him; 
already he felt himself almost a stranger to 
them and their emotionless life. He had 
no regret when the train got under way and 
the dull picture of the inert village slipped 
slowly backward past the window and out 
of sight. He settled himself in his seat and 
turned his thoughts toward the future. 
Throughout his life he had never known 
anything of real care or perplexity; even 
his responsibilities had been light, almost in- 
tangible, shared as they were by nature’s 
beneficent genii. Each spring-time had 
come to him as a prophecy of good things; 
each harvest season had followed as a logieal, 
an inevitable fulfilment of the pledge. The 
vast labor of conquering the wilderness of 
prairie, in which his father had been a pio- 
neer, had been well over before his birth; 
from his earliest youth there had been a 
comfortable tranquillity, undisturbed by op- 
pressing want. If his desires had been mere- 
ly plain and wholesome, they had never been 
balked or thwarted. It was but natural that 
he should have come to look upon life as a 
thing of order,—a magnificent cosmos whose 
affairs moved duly forward in divinely ap- 
pointed orbits. Under such conditions he 
could not, if he would, have avoided a sublime 
confidence in himself and in his strength 


. and in the great scheme of things. 


When the train pulled into the station at 
Omaha, he went out to the street and set 
off uptown afoot, eager for his first contact 
with the crowds, of which he was now to be 
a part; he wanted to refresh himself with 
the odors of the asphalt, and with the look 
on the faces of the people. As he turned 
into Farnam Street, and bent his steps tow- 
ard the towering building on the hill where 
he was to begin his work, every sound of the 
busy thoroughfare—the hum of the motor- 
cars, the @latter of horses’ hoofs on the pave- 
ment, the seuffle of hurrying feet on the 
walks, the strident calling ef newsboys—the 
whole inarticulate clamor of the town’s 
throng—was to his ears an enthralling har- 
mony. It was the overture before the rise 
of the eurtain. 
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He entered the rotunda of the great build- 
ing and stepped into a waiting elevator- 
cage. 

“T want to go to Mr. Paul Watson’s of- 
fice,” he said. “ Eighth floor, isn’t it?” The 
door clanged shut, and he was whirled up 
the dark shaft; then stepped out upon the 
tiled floor of the corridor, where he found 
the door he sought and pushed it open. 

The room was large, facing the south, 
with a wide outlook over the city. To his 
unaccustomed eyes its elegant furnishings 
savored more of ease and luxury than of 
strenuous activity. The only symbol of in- 
dustry in the room was a girl who sat before 
a type-writer, her deft fingers picking lightly 
at the keys. 

She looked up from her work, speaking a 
quiet word of formal greeting, her hands 
lying ready upon the keyboard of her 
machine. 

“Ts Mr. Watson in?’ David asked. 

“He is engaged just now,” she answered. 
“Will you wait?” 

“Thank you,” he said. He stood for a 
moment at her side, smiling down upon her. 
“My name is’ David Boughton,” he said, in 
tentative introduction. “I’m to read law 
in the office here.” 


“Oh yes!” He saw that she gave him a 
closer scrutiny then—a woman’s glance, 
instantaneous, interested, comprehending. 


“He'll be at liberty soon, I think.” 

She turned again to her work, and he stood 
by one of the windows, looking out idly, un- 
til by-and-by there came to him the sound 
of men’s voices from behind a closed door 
near at hand. One was thin and high- 
pitched; the other a huge, explosive bass. 
He could distinguish no words, but he 
amused himself with listening to the tones, 
trying to gauge the shifting emotions of the 
speakers. Instinctively he sided in with the 
robust bass against the other. And the bass 
appeared to be having the best of it; it rose 
suddenly in a vigorous outburst, every word 
a detonation. The door opened and two men 
came out. The one in advance was a lean, 
stooping fellow, mean-featured, meanly fash- 
ioned throughout. The thin voice was his, 
and he was using it in a parting word. 

“All right, Watson; it’s for you to say. 
You’d better think about it, though.” 

Watsoy followed close upon the other’s 
heels. His was a gigantic figure, heavy with 
flesh, full of red blood, big-limbed, with 
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thick neck and a massive, shaggy breadth of 
head. The lines cf his face all tended down- 
ward, but without flaccidity,—a stern, reso- 
lute face; one of those faces upon which a 
smile looks out of place and uncomfortable. 
He held up his hand with a gesture of dis- 
missal, 

“Boh!” he said, in an ominous rumble. 
“You go back to your master and tell him 
I said he needn’t come whining to me for 
mercy, with the blood of his own helpless 
victims clotted on his lips. I’ve got him 
under my foot, and I’m going to crush him. 
That’s all. Now you go.” 

When his visitor was gone, he turned to 
David and stood regarding him boldly, 
searchingly. The girl at the desk looked up 
from her work. 

“Mr. Watson, this is Mr. Boughton,” she 
said. 

“ Boughton?’ Watson echoed. “ Bough- 
ton? Oh, yes, yes; of course!” He held out 
his hand and stood waiting while David 
crossed the width of the room to take it. It 
was a warm, firm hand, with a tenacious 
grasp. “I’m glad to see you. I didn’t _recog- 
nize the name at first,—I suppose because I 
expected to see a farmer’s boy,—one of the 
raw sort. I was that kind when I left the 
farm. Come in.” And he led the way into 
his private office. 

Here was a greater refinement of luxury. 
The room was dominated by an air of classic 
simplicity, strong, individual, reflecting taste 
of a high order. The bookcases that lined 
every available foot of the walls were glutted 
with books; and there were overflow deposits 
of odd volumes everywhere, on desk, table, 
and window-ledges, and on the chairs and 
floor. 

Watson closed the door and sank heavily 
into the chair before his desk, motioning 
David into another that stood opposite. 

“So you’ve come,” he said. “ Well, I’m 
glad of it. I’m glad of the chance to serve 
a son of your mother. She’s a fine woman. 
She was a fine girl, too. She taught the first 
school I ever went to, back in Ohio. I sup- 
pose she’s told you?” 

“Yes,” David answered, simply, perfunc- 
torily. He was heartily glad to have Watson 
talk until he could get his bearings. This 
was his first sight of the man, and it was 
affecting him strangely. He could not quite 
make it out; but for the first time in his life 
he felt himself ill at ease, as though his fac- 
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ulties were all turned blunt on the edges, 
in the presence of a masterful personality. 
It was not the man’s mere bulk of figure 
that awed him, nor his thunderous voice, 
nor the ponderous manner, nor the super- 
abundance of vital energy; it was something 
that looked out of the deep, sombre eyes. 
Hidden away in that mountainous mass of 
tissue was a splendid intellect, driven by an 
unconquerable will. 

“Yes,” Watson went on; “she was good 
to me in those days, and I haven’t forgotten 
it. I needed just the kind of help she gave 
me. I’d never have amounted to a hill of 
beans if it hadn’t been for her.” 

He was silent for a little while, his fea- 
tures drawn tense by memory. Then all at 
once they relaxed, and he turned his seeing 
eyes to David’s. 

“So you want to read law, do you?” he 
queried. “ Well, law is a good-enough busi- 
ness if a man knows how to use it. The 
secret of success is in the man, though, and 
not in the law. The secret of success is al- 
ways in the man, in everything, and in all 
times. A lawyer whose head isn’t furnished 
with anything but law will starve to death. 
Read other things—all you can of good books, 
—fiction, history, biography ,— everything. 
Get out and knock around with men, too. 
After all, when you get down to the bottom 
of it, it’s men you'll havé to handle, more 
than laws, if you want to come out a winner. 
I don’t mean that you want to learn how to 
play on men’s weaknesses. That’s a con- 
temptible business. You want to know their 
strength. It’s the sheer, downright, native 
strength of men that moves the world, and 





don’t you let yourself forget it for a minute.” 


They sat in serious colloquy until the 
whistles and bells of the city raised the cry 
of noon. Watson looked at hic watch. 

“Is it twelve already? I’d no idea it was 
so late. And I’ve got a big afternoon’s work. 
too, in Federal Court. Say, have you found 
a stopping-place? Well, I'll tell you what to 
do. Suppose you get yourself located this 
afternoon, and come back here at five and 
go to dinner with me. You'll do that, won’t 
you? My daughter and I are living in a 
hotel. It’s a poor excuse; but we'll get some 
dinner, anyway. and talk things over a bit; 
and then you'll be ready to start fresh in 
the morning on this fool law business.” 

David gave but little time to his quest for 
a lodging-place. He took almost the first 
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room he saw. It was a narrow apartment, 
bare almost to the point of poverty; but it 
was near the office, besides being perfectly 
clean, and looking out upon the street. He 
thought it would do very well. He had never 
indulged any tendency toward extravagance; 
cleanliness was the most he desired. When 
that was settled, he returned to the heart 
of the town, walking the streets and looking 
about. 

At its best, Omaha is not a beautiful city. 
It is only a big, sprawling, swaggering ex- 
ample of what the Middle West has done 
along the lines of crass “ enterprise,”—over- 
grown, arrogant, extravagantly boastful over 
matters not worth boasting about, while 
forgetful of most of those things in which 
a city should take a reasoning pride; vain 
of its show of wealth, without troubling it- 
self about the means by which its wealth 
was gotten, nor about the use that is to be 
made of it; vain of its miles of streets, with- 
out stopping to reflect upon the deeper mean- 
ings of a street; vain of its hundred thousand 
people, without greatly caring what their 
character and power of service may be. Like 
most Western towns, it is not to be judged by 
the bulk of its actual accomplishment, but 
rather by certain vague, half-suspected ten- 
dencies that lie in the hearts of a few—a very 
few—sane and sober men who have as yet 
taken small part in affairs; men who are 
nursing their thoughts in secret, waiting 
patiently for a day to come when the noise 
and bluster of foolish vanity will have spent 
itself. Like most Western towns, its real 
strength is only in the power to become. , 

But to David’s untrained understanding, 
power of any sort was entrancing. Through 
the hours of the afternoon he moved about 
the main thoroughfares, pushing himself into 
the thickest of the crowds, imagining that 
virtue was passing into him from the contact. 
He was in an intoxication of enthusiasm 
when at the appointed time he went again 
to Watson’s office. 

Watson was sitting idly in his chair, his 
big hands folded behind his big head. He 
welcomed David with a kindly calm. 

“Sit down a minute, and let me catch my 
breath,” he said. “I’m mortally tired. I’ve 
had a hard afternoon’s fight.” His moody 
eyes warmed for a moment with an expres- 
sion that in another man would haye been a 
light of lively interest. “ My Sota work 
is to keep up enthusiasm. I used to have 
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plenty of it; but it seems to die out more 
or less as a man gets along in years. Do you 
remember what Stevenson says ?— It is good 
to have been young in youth, and then, as 
the years pass, to grow older.’ But to grow 
old; that’s where the rub comes. Id give a 
great deal for an occasional day of my first 
years of fire, to stir up my.blood. The only 
way I can do that now is to get angry once 
in a while,—red-hot! But that’s a poor sub- 
stitute. That’s one of the reasons why I’m 
going to be glad to have you with me; you 
haven’t got past the point where the game 
seems worth playing. I like to watch en- 
thusiasm, even if I don’t believe much in it 
any more.” He arose laboriously, reaching 
for his hat. “Come on; let’s go. I want 
you to meet my daughter before dinner.” 

At the hotel, Watson led the way to the 
parlor of a suite of rooms on an upper floor. 
A lad in the livery of a page’ was in waiting 
and took their coats and hats. Watson spoke 
to him brusquely: 

“Ts your mistress here?” 

“She’s in her room, sir, dressing for din- 
ner,” the boy answered, softly. 

“All right. Go tell her I’m waiting for 
her; and tell her I’ve brought a guest with 
me.” 

The lad slipped silently out of the room, 
and Watson let himself down into a chair, 
puffing out a deep breath, resting in in- 
dolence until the boy returned with silent, 
gliding step. 

“Miss Margaret says she will-be in direct- 
ly, sir,” he cooed. He stood apart from them, 
at a respectful distance, straight, stiff, for- 
mal. His presence appeared to check any 
desire Watson may have had for speech. 
David spoke now and again, in common- 
place; but Watson gave no more than a 
gruff, heedless assent to what was said. The 
door opened presently, and a lady entered. 

She was somewhere about David’s own age 
—that, at least, was his impression. Her 
skin was dark, with a rich, soft underglow; 
her features were of that ineffable type 
which, in the ineffective state of our power 
of definition, we have agreed to call Grecian; 
—a straight, delicate nose, pencilled brows, 
and low, broad forehead. Her full, curving 
lips were of a vivid scarlet; the oval outline 
of her face was perfect. There was in her 
presence a suggestion of a stately height; 
yet when David arose he found himself look- 
ing down upon her as from a towering alti- 
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tude. The semblance of height may have 
been due to the fashion of her hair, which 
was abundant and gathered in a tasteful and 
simple mass above her head; or of her dress, 
which was a dinner gown of clinging, wine- 
colored material, made with simple, sweep- 
ing lines. Her only ornament was a string 
of pearls, that lay pale against the clear 
dusk of her neck and bosom. 

Watson got ponderously to his feet, growl- 
ing in fleshy discomfort. “Mr. Boughton, 
let me present you to my daughter,” he said; 
and then to the girl: “ Mr. Boughton is the 
man who’s going to read law with me; so 
we'll likely see a good deal of him.” 

She made a slow and slight inclination of 
her graceful body, while David advanced 
with hand outstretched, in the country man- 
ner of greeting. She did not smile; her 
eyes were grave, serious. After an almost 
imperceptible instant of surprise, or timidity, 
or reluctance—it might have been any or all 
of these—she gave him the tips of her slen- 
der fingers. It was a very intangible hand; 
when ‘he would have grasped it it was gone, 
he knew not how. She spoke his name calm- 
ly, distinctly; then glanced with the same 
imperturbable gravity at her father. 

“Yes,” he growled; “it’s time for dinner. 
Let’s go down. I’m one of those animals 
that get hungry at meal-time. We can be 
getting acquainted at the table.” 

The: little page stole forward and opened 
the door, closing it again noiselessly behind 
them. In the hall Watson relieved himself 
of something very like a snort. 

“Margy,” he said, “I wish you’d keep that 
kid out of my way in the evenings. I'll step 
on him one of these times and break him.” 

There hoveted about her lips for a mo- 
ment a faint promise of a smile; but the 
promise was not fulfilled. Her manner was 
new and strange to David; it perturbed him; 
he felt that he dared not offer speech with 
her; so they kept silence until they were 
seated at a table in a secluded corner of the 
dining-room and Watson had given an in- 
clusive order. 

The dinner moved leisurely, with plenty 
of time betweenwhiles for speech. Watson 
got into a glow of good-humor; and in that 
mood he was a rare talker, investing and 
vivifying every subject with the charm of 
an incisive wit. But he was not a monop- 
olist; he adroitly induced David to talk. now 
and again, listening to his ingenuous, ex- 
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uberant speeches with quick sympathy. The 
girl took no part, save now and then a soft 
word or two of comment upon her father’s 
sayings. She did not once speak to David 
directly. 

When the coffee came, Watson leaned back 
in his chair, playing with his .cup, fixing 
David with a level gaze. 

“Come, now!” he said, half in raillery, 
half in earnest. “ What are you going to 
do, Boughton? What’s your real reason for 
taking up law? Are you going to stop with 
being a lawyer?” 

David waited a moment for his answer 
to come to him. “No,” he said, slowly, 
thinking his way as he went—“no, I don’t 
expect to practise merely for the sake of 
practising and making a living, if that’s what 
you mean. I’ve been considering the best 
use I could make of myself—not for myself, 
but for other people, too; and I’ve thought the 
law afforded me my chance. There’s a lot 
of hard work to be done in the West, one way 
and another, to bring our life up to the mark. 
The law seems to me to be about the best 
instrument a young man ean lay his hand to, 
if he wants to help in working out the com- 
mon salvation.” 

When the answer was completed he felt 
a pleased satisfaction in it, as though it had 
made clear a not unworthy attitude. Wat- 
son, too, seemed struck with it; he medi- 
tated upon it for a time quite soberly; then 
with a quick gesture he pushed back his cup 
and squared his arms upon the table. 

“M-m-m!” he breathed, huskily. “I was 
just trying to think how long it’s been since 
I was nursing that notion myself. It’s a 
good while. But I used to have it. I used 
to think I was going to be a sort of redeemer, 
and save the world—or the best part of the 
Western Hemisphere, anyway. It’s a wonder- 
fully easy réle, until you’ve tried it; but it 
gets harder then. I found it so. At fifty- 
seven I’m just waiting around and wonder- 
ing who’s going to come and save me.” 

Tt was spoken quietly; but there was in it a 
note that David had never heard from the 
lips of any man,—a note of dull but passion- 
ate hopelessness. Throughout the hour the 
host had been fairly radiant with geniality. 
It appeared that that had been only a mask. 
The glow had gone out of his deep eyes; they 
had become as. the eyes of another self,— 
a great, sad-hearted self that had drunk deep 
of bitter waters, and had learned to set a 
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light value upon the things that were to 
David so priceless. “ Yes,” he brooded, “I 
guess I’m about done with that,—with all the 
sharp desires and throes. and pangs and such 
like. I’m only asking now, ‘ Well, is there 
anything more expected of me?’ And I don’t 
much care whether there is or not.” 

David was almost aghast. “But you 
don’t mean,” he cried, “that your work has 
had no effect? Surely you don’t mean that?” 

“T don’t know whether it has or not,” Wat- 
son answered with stolid emphasis. “ Who’s 
going to say? I’ve found out that the effects 
of a man’s life aren’t for him to fix. The 
thing’s too terribly intricate. A man’s lucky 
if he can go puttering along over little things 
that seem real to him just at the time, and 
not find time to look for effects. I swear [ 
don’t see any particular effect of my ewn life 
that makes it seem worth while.” 

“Oh!” David cried in quick expostulation. 
“ Maybe the fault is with your inability to 
see results. It can’t be possible that there 
are none. If a man does his work, it’s bound 
to have an effect. Nothing can stop it. Things 
would go to smash if that weren’t true.” 

“ Maybe, maybe!” Watson returned, weari- 
ly. The confident declaration was so awe- 
somely immature, compared with the pains 
he had suffered in his deeper probings of the 
unfathomable theme. His interest in the 
question seemed suddenly abated. With a 
determined effort he shook himself free of 
his moody aspect. “There! Let’s call this 
thing off. What shall we do to-night? Shall 
we take in a theatre, or stay here?” 

Before the question could be answered, a 
waiter leaned over Watson’s shoulder and 
spoke quietly in his ear, and he got up from 
his place. “ Excuse me a minute,” he said; 
“T’m wanted at the telephone. You two wait 
here till I come back.” 

When he was gone, David glanced a little 
timidly at the girl. She was toying with 
some broken nut-shells on her plate, her eyes 
downeast, her features in repose. He wanted 
to speak to her, but his mind had become a 
blank. Then, while he looked at her, she 
made an impulsive movement in her chair, 
turning toward him. So far as he had made 
up his mind about her, he had thought her 
rather cold; but now her face was brilliant 
with warmth of feeling, her eyes glorious 
with a revelation of unsuspected emotional 
capacity. 

“T have been interested,” she said, her 
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voice thrilling with life. “The men I’ve 
known have all been so intensely engrossed 
with such petty It’s unusual to 
meet one who has taken time to dream big 
dreams. I wonder if you will be able to make 
your dreams come true. That’s the real test 
of a man, isn’t it?” 

It was not a woman’s speech; no other wo- 
man of his acquaintance had ever said such 
a thing to him. Yet it was full of a rare 
and subtle charm of womanliness,—a charm 
that lay less in the saying itself than in the 
manner of it. Had a man said it, it would 
have been only a commonplace postulate, in- 
viting argument, yet hardly worth the pains; 
but coming from her it was like a confession 
of the soul’s faith,—something that must be 
regarded with reverence. 

“Yes,” he said, warmly, “that’s the test. 
I mean to try it, too. The trial ought to 
make life interesting, even if I fail.” 

“Oh, but you mustn’t fail,” she returned, 
with frank directness. “ Why, that would 
make you no better than all the rest! I 
should like to know one man who isn’t afraid 
of himself or his task. Do you want to know 
what I think? I think a man is sent here 
by God and appointed to do the very best 
that’s in him, and the deadliest sin he can 
commit is to be afraid.” 

She stopped as suddenly as she had begun. 
Watson came lumbering up and stood by his 
chair, and in his presence she became once 
more the embodiment of impassivity. Wat- 
son hesitated an instant, as though to be sure 
he was not interrupting. He had heard noth- 
ing; but what he saw brought an odd, quiz- 
zical look into his eyes. : 

“Shall we go up stairs?” he suggested. 
“T want to sit down on something of my own 
size. These rickety little chairs keep me in 
mortal terror.” 

When they were again in the parlor, and 
the page had been dismissed for the night, 
Watson sank into his seat by the window, 
sighing with a fair semblance of content. 

“Margy,” he said, “can’t we have a little 
music? Maybe Boughton would like it, and 
I know I should, if the humor’s on you.” 

She neither assented nor demurred, but 
crossed to a recessed corner, drew aside a 
curtain and disclosed a harp. “Will you 
move this for me, Mr. Boughton?” she asked; 
and when he had lifted it into the room, she 
seated herself before it, sweeping the strings 
in a fragment of delicate, meditative im- 
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provisation; then, without a word, she play- 
ed Chopin’s Mazurka in F minor. It was 
rendered with more than technical skill,— 
with an artistic sensibility and responsive- 
ness which made the harmonies come from 
herself rather than from her instrument. 
At the end she waited for no comment, but 
spoke quietly over her shoulder. 

“Have you any preferences?” she asked. 
“Perhaps I can play something you like.” 

“ No,” he answered. “I shall like what you 
play. I haven’t even an amateur’s knowledge 
of music, except as life out-of-doors in the 
country is a sort of musical education. I 
love it, without knowing any of the rules 
for it.” 

“A lover is more appreciative than an 
analyst,” she returned, her beautiful fingers 
weaving about her words an elaborate tracery 
of airy sound. “ I’ve thought sometimes that 
music must have been born out-of-doors. 
The gods never lived in houses, did they? 
Some of the best things I know are out-door 
music. Do you know this?” She touched 
the first notes of Wehli’s “ Rivulet.” “Can’t 
you feel it?” she cried, with a laugh through 
the melody. “It’s the clear water about your 
bare feet, when you used to ‘go in wadin’.’ 
Isn’t it good?” She checked the gleeful mea- 
sures suddenly. “ And this, too. I love this 
because it’s what it pretends to be.” It was 
Mendelssohn’s “Spring Song.” “ Yes,” she 
said over the last notes; “I like that better. 
And this belongs to out-doors, too, I suppose, 
because it’s too big for walls and roofs.” 
She played then Gottschalk’s “Solitude.” 
She saw his growing, eager interest, and it 
seemed to awaken her. 

“T must play you something that my fa- 
ther likes,” she said, and began Leopold de 
Meyer’s stately “ Triumphal March,” with its 
robust rhythm of the tread of victorious: 
feet. 

Watson had been sitting indifferently by; 
hearing, perhaps, but only from the depths 
of apathy. He was brought all at cnce to 
life; he listened as a man listens only to the 
momentous things of existence, his nerves 
tense, his eyes on fire. 

“Ah! When I hear that, I know why mu- 
sic was made. It’s to help us fight! If it 
needed to justify itself, it could do it with 
that one thing alone. Margy talks about the 
gods! People always talk as if they’re crea- 
tures that dwell far off, in some place un- 
known to us. But it isn’t so. Why, I used 
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to know how it felt to be a god, in the days 
before I’d met my first defeat. I forget now, 
though, except when something like that 
march jogs my memory. Then I remember 
perfectly.” 

The girl struck one resonant arpeggio, that 
was like a command for attention. “ But 
this is mine,” she said to David. “ It doesn’t 
make the gods known to me, but it helps me 
to feel the joys of mortality, so that I cease 
to envy the gods. Just listen!” 

There followed a marvellous rendering of 
the adagio movement from Beethoven’s 
Sonata, Opus 13, No. 8. She was as one in- 
spired; she played with a fervor, a depth and 
breadth of passionate appreciation that, as he 
heard, seemed to lift him to her own high 
level of understanding. 

When she had finished, she arose at once. 
“That’s all,” she said. “ Good-night.” 

Watson’s heavy voice ‘boomed rudely 
through the momentary silence that followed 
his daughter’s departure. 

“You aren’t going yet? Sit down. It’s 
only half past eight. I’m going to smoke 
now, if you don’t mind.” 

He was a hardy smoker. He made for him- 
self a thick, blue atmosphere, through which 
his bulk loomed dimly, like a round hill 
through low mists. 

“Well?” he asked. 
of her?” 

David had but one thought; all others had 
been rendered obscure, wholly secondary, in 
comparison with the vividness of this new 
impression. 

“She’s very beautiful,” he said. 

“Of !? Watson returned, heavily. 


“What do you think 


course. 
“That’s part of her life, to be beautiful. I 
don’t mean that. I mean, how does she 
strike you? She talked to you, didn’t she, 
when I was gone? What do you think 
about her, aside from her beauty,—her hu- 
man side?” 

David laughed in foolish embarrassment. 
“T don’t know,” he said. “I’m not entitled 
to speak. I don’t understand women well 
enough.” 

There was a faint hint of weariness, almost 
of repugnance, in the glance Watson gave 
him. “You don’t, eh? I wonder what sort 
of women you’ve known. It’s the off side 
of womanhood that makes men say that. 
Fiddle! It doesn’t take any great power of 
penetration to understand an honest, right- 
hearted woman. There’s never any mystery 
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about honesty, wherever you find it. It’s the 
dishonest ones that hide behind buttresses of 
mystery. I reckon a dishonest woman can 
keep the devil guessing.” 

David was not minded to wander then 
through the chill mazes of abstraction; his 
thoughts were all concrete. “Is she your 
only child?’ he asked. 

“The only one living,” Watson answered. 
“There are two boys dead,—years ago, when 
they were little. Yes, she’s all I’ve got.” 

“IT don’t remember that my mother ever 
spoke of your wife,” David pursued. “ Has 
she been dead long?’ 

Watson retired again behind his veil of 
smoke, and answered from the safety of that 
fastness. “ She isn’t dead, so far as I know,” 
he said, dully. 

“Oh!” David cried in quick consternation. 
“T beg your pardon. I didn’t intend—” 


“Tt’s all right,” Watson interrupted. “No 
harm done. I’m not sore over it. I reckon 


it’s just as well you should know; it may save 
worse confusion by-and-by. She went off, 
six or seven years ago, with another man,—a 
fellow who pleased her better, I suppose. 
He could give her more of what she wanted 
than I could,—prestige, and place, and all 
that. She’d always coveted exalted social 
standing, and now she’s got it. The fellow’s 
filling a big hole in Washington, and she’s in 
glory. I haven’t heard a word from her one 
way or the other since she left. That’s all. 
It’s nothing to feel strange about. I never 
let it embarrass me with my friends.” 

His manner was in light keeping with his 
words. He dropped the theme quite careless- 
ly, and offered another. But the talk lagged 
lamely in spite of him, and soon David arose 
and took his leave. 

When he reached his boarding-house, he 
went to his room and lit the single gas-jet 
that swung from the wall above the wash- 
stand. It was ten o’clock, and he suddenly 
realized weariness. As he went about his 
preparations for bed, he caught a glimpse of 
his face reflected in his mirror, and paused, 
looking into his own eyes. They were not the 
placid eyes of home in the country, but quick- 
ened, shining with excitement. 

“Oh, it’s been great!” he cried. “ She’s a 
wonderful creature. I wish Ruth could know 


her.” The name brought a fond smile to his 
lips. “Dear little Ruth!” he whispered, hap- 
pily. 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
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> @YRUS BROWN is a typical 
¥e™, American. As such, he is a 
worker. Of all the attributes 
i of a citizen of the United 

Yi States, none is more indispu- 
table than industry. It is this 
tireless activity which turns the country’s 
poor boys into millionaires. 

One of these millionaires who for years 
has beer in the fiercest swirl of financial do- 
ing and emprise, has uttered some trenchant 
truths on this subject. Some of them almost 
savor of paradox; as when, for instance, he 
remarks: “The accumulation of wealth is, 
after all, an easy matter. It does not require 
education, breeding, or gentle manners, and, 
perhaps even less than people imagine, has 
luck anything to do with it. Any man or 
woman may become wealthy if he or she 
begins right. The opportunities for gather- 
ing the nimble dollar are very numerous in 
this country. But there are certain funda- 
mental rules that must be observed. The 
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first step to acquiring a fortune is hard 
work.” 

Some might make here the comment: C’est 
le premier pas qui coiite. But as there is no 
aspiration so common in the United States 
as that for wealth, it is encouraging to hear 
from an expert in the matter that the princi- 
pal condition for its acquisition is within the 
reach of every healthy man, woman, or child. 
The warrant for his statement would seem to 
lie in the fact adverted to, that the majority 
of American plutocrats may be traced back 
to penniless urchins. But when this same 
moneyed worthy blandly declares that “ from 
the child’s savings-bank in the play-room to 
the millionaire’s bank account is not a long 
step: it is a short and easy span,” the con- 
viction arises that he must have had a porten- 
tously long-limbed child in mind! 

Cyrus Brown had reached his seven figures 
before he was forty-five; but he has worked 
every day of his life since he was a ragged 
eight-year-old rustic “up the State.” In 
fact, ever since he began to wander about 
without the assistance of others, his youthful 
system has exhaled work. He is now sixty, 
and work has become such a second nature to 
him that it may be safely predicted he will 
never cease from it until he is laid away in 
the innocuous repose of his fine “lot” in 
Woodlawn, where a stately dressed granite 
mausoleum which he himself has prepared 
awaits his arrival. 

At present Mr. Brown occupies a more 
expensive and more cheerful abode on up- 
per Fifth Avenue. Thanks to his workful 
temperament, his frame is spare and sinewy, 
and it is extremely unlikely that he will 
change this address for that of Woodlawn for 
twenty years to come. His tastes, habits, and 
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well-ordered mind have a common trend, con- 
ducive to health and longevity. 

From the beginning he has avoided the 
deadly microbe, worry. He expends his men- 
tal energy in forecasting, not in fretting 
about, results. He has known frustration and 
some set-backs, and has drawn his profit from 
them. His days are not free from cerebral 
tension, not secure from passing flurries of 
irritation; for no one can gather thistles 
without occasionally pricking his fingers, and 
the blossoms of wealth are set on prickly 
stems. But he is a man who knows men and 
life, temperate, methodic, sagacious, and un- 
wearying. He has more millions than he can 
ever use, and he wants twice as many. He 
therefore continues to work, and it may be 
interesting to follow him during one of his 
working-days. 

It is a beautiful morning of late spring, 
when the foliage is still in its youth. Mr. 
Brown rises at half past seven o’clock. He 
is not subject to that irresolution which some 
persons feel on opening their eyes as they 
realize the comfortable bed of which they 
have possession, and a working-day waiting to 
take possession of them. He gets up prompt- 
ly, throws on a bath-gown, and goes to the 
bath-room, where the water has been prepared 
for him at exactly such a temperature—cold, 
but with no chill. He does not regard this 
matutinal function as a luxury, but only as 
a hygienic and cleanly daily action. After 
a five minutes’ bath and a vigorous rubbing, 
he returns to his bed-room and arrays himself 
for the day, after which he goes down stairs 
to his breakfast. 

His paper, aired and dried, is at his plate. 
As he seats himself in the big carved oak 
arm-chair, the butler comes in with the oat- 
meal, buttered toast, and coffee. When he has 
taken the last spoonful of his oatmeal, the 
butler, who has a noiselessness that a bur- 
glar could envy, and a port that makes the 
ordinary undertaker’s seem frivolously gay 
and fussy, serves him with three delicate lamb 
chops. 

A soft swish is heard on the stairs, and 
Mrs. Brown sails into the room and settles 
into her chair, a figure that has its most cor- 
pulent suggestion in the early day. With a 
“ Good-morning, Cyrus,” she unfolds her nap- 
kin. Mrs. Brown does not always figure at 
the breakfast table, and when she does Mr. 
Brown has a good idea of what will figure in 
her breakfast talk. 
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This morning she has a letter for Mr. 
Brown to post, as she is anxious to have it 
reach its destination as soon as possible. 
The needs of the children are discussed, and 
plans for the summer touched on. She asks 
him to get a man to come and put up the 
awnings, They are later in town than usual, 
and the glare of the sun in her sitting-room 
is an unnecessary evil, even if it is only for 
a few weeks. She has a few words of re- 
proach for the coachman. The last time she 
was out Wilkes was decidedly “ uppish,” and 
one of the bays has gone lame again: some- 
thing that always happens at the most in- 
convenient time, and probably the fault of 
the men at the stable. Mrs. Van Byker was 
in her new victoria yesterday. Mrs. Brown 
noticed that hers is getting rather shabby. 

Mr. Brown hasn’t remarked it. No wonder. 
He so seldom uses it. Mrs. Brown lets it go 
at that. She knows she will get round to it 
again. The children have been vaccinated 
at school on account of a small-pox scare. 
Mr. Brown, who has been glancing at his 
paper, looks up with the remark that that’s 
all right: they should have done it sooner— 
and rises to go. The butler helps him with 
his coat. He takes his hat and, turning to 
Mrs. Brown, says, “ Well, good-by,” and de- 
parts. On rainy mornings Mr. Brown takes 
the coupé to the “L” station, some five or 
six blocks away, but on pleasant mornings 
like this he walks. 

On his way down town he reads his paper 
with unrelaxéd attention. It is piping times 
in Wall Street, and business activity in every 
direction is almost incandescent. He skims 
lightly over such unimportant things as 
murders and marriages and society doings, 
and extracts the meat from paragraphs and 
articles dealing with his own wide field with 
appraising sagacity. He is interested in sev- 
eral large corporations and trusts, and has 
holdings in stock of a very fluctuating value 
in the excited market of these days. Some of 
the recent combinations have been on a scale 
that establishes new records for capital in- 
volved and the union of hitherto inde- 
pendent concerns. Realty, too, is opening up 
new possibilities for capital—backed by a long 
head! Mr. Brown has a head of gratifying 
longitude. He has already begun his busi- 
ness day. Ever since he left the door of his 
house he has been at work. 

His office is in one of the large downtown 
buildings which have anticipated every need 
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and convenience of .up-to-date moneyed 
workers, flowers and novels! The 
suite of six or seven rooms is on the twelfth 
floor; so far up that the light and air are 
good, and distance muffles the noise of the 
roaring cafions of the downtown streets. 
The view includes the East River, the Brook- 
lyn Bridge, and the Upper Bay. Mr. Brown 
does not disturb the view much during office 
hours. His own private office is a good-sized 
room with walls of a gray burlap and a heavy 
red carpet on the floor. The tables, office 
chairs, and bookshelves are of oak, very sim- 
ple, but substantial. His own roll-top desk 
is so placed in a corner that Mr. Brown is 
still more in privacy when behind it. A spin- 
ster’s work-bag is not more ordered than it, 


even to 


IN A MOMENT THE RATTLING CLICK OF 


HER MACHINE IS 
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with its pigeon-holes and drawers, and va- 
rious devices that enable one to put much 
work into little time. 

The first thing to engage Mr. Brown’s at- 
tention is his mail. He goes through it with 
his keen concentration, tossing aside this and 
that letter after a swift glance at the con- 
tents, dwelling in absorbed concentration on 
another, and giving to this a moment’s 
consideration that suffices for a final decision. 
He sorts them out as he reads them, and now 
touches an electric button that summons the 
office-boy from his post. “Give these letters 
to Mr. Maxwell, and ask him to attend to 
them at. once, and then ask Mr. Folsom to 
come to me.” 

He has a brief consultation with this chief 
clerk, to learn what has 
been done with regard to 
certain matters, gets in- 
formation he needs for his 
own guidance, and then 
gives him specific instruc- 
tions in reference to things 
he wishes to have done. 
Then Mr. Brown has in his 
stenographer, and dictates 


a dozen, letters, varying 
from a paragraph to one of 
three folio pages in length. 
The young man is a model. 


Whether Mr. 
every word slowly, or 
pauses for a moment to 
construct the exact way in 
which he wishes to put his 
idea, or, under the heat of 
perfectly clear conception 
and abundance of points, 
flows on with a_ clear- 
voiced rapidity, he follows 
him like a wonderful hu- 
man automaton; voiceless, 
expectant, never missing a 
word, never asking a ques- 
tion. Any name whose 
spelling could be in doubt 
Mr. Brown spells out him- 
self. 

“That is all. Ask Miss 
Allsworth to copy those as 
soon as she can.” 

The young man rises 
and takes his stenographic 
notes to the young woman 
type-writer, who wears a 


Brown says 


HEARD. 
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black skirt, a fresh pink shirt-waist, and neat 
stock, but no jewelry except one ring on her 
third finger. There is much interest in the 
office as to who put it there. 

‘In a moment the rattling click of her ma- 
chine is heard as her slender fingers fly over 
the keyboard. Her technique is wonderful. 
Rarely does she have to pause and consult 
what she has to type, and it would appear that 
she can keep her hands busy while her eyes 
are reading ahead on the text to be copied. 

Only one or two of his letters call for a 
personal handwritten acknowledgment from 
Mr. Brown. One is of a private character 
that he must attend to; another from a person 
whose dignity is beyond a type-written reply; 
a third from a friend to whom he is sending 
a check for a worthy charity—and Mr. Brown 
is stealthier than a thief, in his real charities. 
These letters are models of brevity and lu- 
cidity. Then Mr. Brown looks in his private 
memorandum-book to see what he has noted 
down to be attended to for that day, or what 
calls he must make or receive. There is a 
meeting of a board of directors at eleven 
o'clock in the Empire Building. A case in 


which Mr. Brown has a strong personal in- 
terest is down for hearing to-day in one of the 


He’ goes to the telephone and rings 
up his lawyer to see if everything is in readi- 
ness to go on with the case, and inquires 
about two or three points that have been 
troubling them all; learns that a most impor- 
tant witness has probably been tampered with 
by the opposite side; but that provision has 
been made for any change of front; is told 
that the judge who is to hear the case is a 
great enemy of somebody on their side, which 
will make it “rough sailing” for them. But 
that they have found out all these things and 
are ready for every move. 

Whereupon Mr. Brown returns briskly to 
his desk, and summoning one of the clerks, 
tells him to go to the court-room and wait 
there until the case is through, to keep within 
reach of their lawyer all the time, so as to com- 
municate with him if necessary, and to let Mr. 
Brown know of any unexpected turn. 

This is not soothing. But Mr. Brown has 
done everything he can think of, and is pre- 
pared to do anything else that can be done; 
so he does not let his mind wear itself out on 
that. He has several callers. The cards are 
brought in by the young Cerberus at the door 
which opens into the office from the corridor. 
Some are bores: or Mr. Brown knows what 


courts. 
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they want; or he feels that to-day is too full 
to give to them; they are told “ he is engaged, 
and can’t tell when he will be free.” Those 
who have an appointment he sees. Some talk 
too long, some are discursive, and Mr. Brown 
(who feels the moments slipping under his 
finger without leaving any result worthy of a 
moment) recalls them to the point, and 
finally deftly works them off, so that they 
think they leave of their own volition. One 
wretched man who has managed to hoodwink 
the boy by a new and ingenious bluff has a 
scheme into which he wants Mr. Brown to go; 
there is money in it. Mr. Brown makes quick 
shift of him. There are too many things into 
which his money has gone, and too many more 
into which he means to put it, especially in 
these boiling days of finance on Wall Street, 
to need casual visitors to “ give him a tip.” 

He is ready to go to his directors’ meeting 
when Miss Allsworth brings the type-written 
letters for him to read and sign. She has a 
very soft voice which she very seldom uses, 
and she does not seem to be conscious that 
her eyes and hair and figure are extremely 
pretty; all of which facts commend her highly 
to Mr. Brown. He takes the letters, runs 
through them rapidly, discovers one vital mis- 
take, and when he calls her attention to it, 
also calls a flood of color to her face as she 
withdraws. Mr. Brown feels proud of himself. 

He makes another ineffectual attempt to get 
his broker. The answer, when he finally suc- 
ceeds in getting the ear of some one in the 
office, is that he is on the floor of the Stock 
Exchange. Mr. Brown decides to go there 
and see him. He has been thinking over 
something ever since he got up. Now he has 
decided on his course, and does not wish for a 
moment’s delay. It is a time of wild pulsa- 
tions in Wall Street; when the very air 
throbs; when some earthquake touch may 
cause strong houses in the world of finance to 
totter and crash into helplessness, while the 
triumphant player adds immensely to his 
spoils. Mr. Brown is secure against the 
crashing, but wants to catch a plum or two 
out of those shaken from the tree. 

He concludes to go to the Stock Exchange 
and see the broker. The old Wall Street home 
of the Exchange is being torn down to make 
way for a more stately successor, and, tempo- 
rarily, it is on the second floor of the Produce 
Exchange. 

Arrived there, he sees a mob that seethes, 
and sways, and shrieks, and waves its hands, 
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and runs about like bugs from under a newly 
uplifted stone. Here a crowd clusters like 
a swarm of bees; one man grasps another by 
the shoulder as if he fears he may be swept 
away before he has enforced his point; men 
with their hats‘on the backs of their heads to 
get more air for their heated brains jot down 
memoranda on slips of paper; the many 
telephones at the side are in constant de- 
mand; messenger-boys glide in and out like 
scurrying rats, and the huge floor with 
its frantic humans suggests a lunatic asylum. 
As Mr. Brown eyes it, his eyes and mouth 
seem to grow calmer and stronger. 

He finds his man, who pauses, hot and 
breathless, while Mr. Brown gives him a 
succinct order to buy a big block of such a 
stock “if it drops to twenty,” and to sell an- 
other, that is climbing like an acrobat, if it 
reaches a point which he names. The broker 
nods and leaps back into the turmoil, making 
note of the figures as he goes. 

The directors’ meeting seems like a sop- 
orifice after this brief contact with Wall 
Street’s heart-palpitations. But the board 
does business of no small importance, includ- 
ing the substitution of a new man for one 
of the old directors; something which Mr. 
Brown has more to do with than is suspected. 
Then he hastens back to his office, sees more 
callers, receives an important cable from 
Leadenhall Street, London, which calls for an 
instant consultation with his partner and 
head clerk, that an answer may be sent as 
soon as possible, the New York day being five 
hours later than the London one. This 
has hardly been sent when Mr. Brown hears 
a swish of silk linings and petticoats for 
which he knows Miss Allsworth is not re- 
sponsible, and Mrs. Brown sails into his office, 
accompanied by a friend, the wife of one of 
Mr. Brown’s business associates, a woman 
whose silHy ways always tax him. 

“Mrs. Sanders ran in from Orange to-day, 
Cyrus, and we thought we would come down 
here and have you take us out to luncheon, 
and then perhaps take us to the Stock Ex- 
change and let us have a look at that, and see 
the funny way they act when they are mak- 
ing money. Louise would like to have a peep 
at them.” 

“ Louise ” smiles at Mr. Brown in a child- 
like, deprecating way. That gentleman, 
pretty well strung up by the unusually ex- 
citing character of a day that simply rocks 
on its course and holds most momentous is- 
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sues within the next few hours, inwardly, epi- 
thetizes the advent of the good ladies with a 
succinct force that would somewhat ruffle 
them did it find verbal expression. 

“T can’t go for half an hour at least,” he 
says, consulting his watch. “Perhaps longer. 
I have something pressing to attend to.” 

“We'll have to wait, I suppose,” says Mrs. 
Brown, with the air of making a concession, 
and “Louise” puts out her plump gloved 
hand and says, “It doesn’t make any differ- 
ence, my dear, I’m not hungry,” as if she did 
not want Mr. Brown to feel badly about it. 

“T wonder if she drops in on Sanders this 
way!” is his silent comment as he remarks, 
“Tf you will go into that other room, I will 
join you as soon as I am free.” 

They swish off, the men in the office casting 
covert glances at them. Some of them have 
never seen Brown’s wife before, and it is some- 
thing of a treat. Brown calls his stenogra- 
pher, and dictates a long important letter. 
Then he calls up the clerk at the court-room, 
and finds out that the judge has been as 
troublesome as had been expected, but that 
the lawyer has not been caught on any point. 
He has the important letter at once copied in 
the big book kept for that purpose; he now 
sends two or three telegrams. A _ long-dis- 
tance telephone message from Pittsburg gives 
him a point which he writes out and sends by 
a special messenger up to the court, as it has 
a bearing on the case. 

Then, reflecting that he has really not 
“wasted” the morning, and knowing there 
is plenty of work on hand to fill profitably the 
afternoon hours, he repairs to his women with 
the philosophic thought that the luncheon 
with them may be a helpful break. 

“We might go to the café in the Mills 
Building,” he says, on joining them. “It is 
on the top floor, and you can see the harbor.” 

“Oh dear me, Cyrus,” retorts Mrs. Brown, 
with a short laugh, “we’ve had enough view 
of this section for a month. We didn’t come 
down town for natural scenery. Let’s go to 
the Savarin, and get something fit to eat.” 

Mr. Brown gets a cab when they reach 
the street, time being too valuable to waste in 
walking. Despite his spare frame, the three 
are a close fit. He chuckles inwardly as he 
finds himself-with Mrs. Brown on his knee, 
and his humor is pleasantly stirred by the 
knowledge that each is thinking how uncom- 
fortable it is. The café at the Savarin is cool 
and roomy, and has an air of elegance. The 
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“AND THEN MRS. BROWN SAILED INTO THE OFFICE 
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towering, prosaic wall of the building across 
the narrow street can scarcely be styled a 
“view,” and so Mrs. Brown orders a choice 
luncheon with nothing to distract her. Mr. 
Brown eats sparingly, and drinks nothing but 
a glass of milk. In the chatter of the women 
he oceasionally joins with a calm, pertinent 
remark, though his mind is running on other 
things most of the time. When it is over, 
und an hour of his precious time has been 
“butchered to make a woman’s holiday,” he 
politely regrets his inability to take them to 
the Stock Exchange, or anywhere else. Mrs. 
Brown knows her husband well enough not to 
argue on such a point. 

“T think I will take Louise to the Casino 
to-night to hear ‘ Florodora’ she says. “Can 
you go?” 


“No. I’ve got to see 
some men at the Wal- 
dorf this evening. I 
may not be home for 
dinner. You go ahead 
without me. You had 
better get your seats 
down here at the ticket- 
seller’s near Trinity 
Church-yard.” 

“Why, that’s very 
thoughtful of you, Cy- 
rus,” says Mrs. Brown, 
with quite a pleasant 
appreciation. “ We can 
get home quicker and 
go for a long drive in 
the Park and up River- 
side.” 

“TI should think it 
would be real exciting 
downtown these days,” 
“* Louise” says, viva- 
ciously. “I believe you 
business men like it bet- 
ter than anything else,” 
she adds with rare in- 
telligence. 

“ We have to do some- 
thing to keep our fami- 
lies from the work- 
house,” replies Mr. 
Brown with his dry 
New England humor. 
“ Good-afternoon.” 

“ How well Mr. Brown 
looks, for his years,” the 
lady from Orange re- 
marks to Mrs. Brown, who is her husband’s 
junior by fifteen years, Mr. Brown having 
married late in life. 

“ Business is his life. It keeps him in con- 
dition. The workhouse wouldn’t have any 
terror for him,” she adds with a laugh. “ He 
has worked all his life, and works now, when 
I tell him there isn’t the least necessity for it. 
I think he would drop dead if he had to live 
a life of leisure. But he is a good type of 
the American man, and I respect every bone 
in him,” she concludes, with a sincerity that 
would do Mr. Brown good to hear. 

That strenuous gentleman has in the mean 
time hastened back to his workshop. There 
his clerk tells him that it is reported on the 
Street that Blank and Blank have “ gone un- 
der”; got caught and were “ wiped out.” Mr, 
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srown sends him out to get the latest quota- 
tions. This failure may affect the market 
seriously, and so help or injure his stocks. 
When the man returns with the figures on the 
stock he was told to get, Mr. Brown sees that 
the one he has ordered his broker to sell if it 
reached a certain point has soared far above 
it. He has made thousands on the deal! but 
if he had set a higher figure thousands more 
might have been added unto him. As an off- 
set to this, he gets a message from his lawyer, 
asking him to come up to the court-room, if 
possible, as he may be needed for consulta- 
tion. Brown rushes to the descending eleva- 
tor, and jumping into an automobile, ad- 
monishes the man to “hurry.” If possible, he 
must return and meet a man who called while 
he was at luncheon, and who promised to 
come back by four. 

It is best that he has come to the court- 
room. The case has taken a turn that taxes 
his astuteness to the utmost, but he devises a 
way of meeting it which will let his side 
escape the trap into which the opposing 
counsel, with the virtual co-operation of the 
judge, was nearly forcing them. Matters 
look decidedly as if coming their way, and 
Mr. Brown is finally able to return to his 
office. The rest of the 
afternoon is taken up 
with a busy succession 
of things, until even Mr. 

3rown’s brain is a little 
weary. Things that af- 
fect his interests for 
good and for evil come 
up, and he is not the 
man to shirk a single 
point. 

But when at half 
past five “downtown ” 
business men and Wall 
Street money - dealers 
disperse to the upper 
part of Manhattan Isl- 
and, to Brooklyn, to 
Staten Island, or to 
country places in New 
Jersey and Westchester, 
Mr. Brown takes an- 
other cab with an un- 
usual sense of relief in 
the respite, and finds his 
first real rest since 
breakfast. He sinks back 
after his “ eight-hour 
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day,” and is carried up Broadway, then Fifth 
Avenue, to his home. 

With relief he learns that Mrs. Brown has 
telephoned that she and Mrs. “ Louise” are 
to dine at Sherry’s with “ Louise’s ” husband, 
and are all going to the Casino afterward. 
The big, empty house, so quiet and cool, 
brings a delightful sense of refreshment to 
Mr. Brown. He bathes, changes his linen, 
and eats his dinner with a good appetite. 
After a rich soup, some broiled shad roe, a 
chicken as tender as possible, and a pint 
bottle of dry champagne, Mr. Brown feels his 
system toned up. 

His brain, still slightly sore, now and then 
is conscious of a nervous throb. So, on a 
lounge in the middle room, after having or- 
dered the coupé for nine o’clock to take him 
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to the Waldorf, he sleeps the delicious sleep 
of fatigue. When called at a quarter of nine, 
he awakes refreshed, and at the Waldorf dur- 
ing his talks with two or three men he ar- 
ranges much to be done the following day. 
Then he drives home and goes straight to 
bed. 

In kind, the day has been Hike all his days, 
though a red-letter one for intensity. Cyrus 
Brown is the “ Man at Work” five and a half 
days in every week. He likes it, and would 
not change if he could. He will keep up 
this life of taxing activity until he is able to 
work no more. Then it will be time for 
the hearse to be ordered for Woodlawn! Life 
with him means this strenuous exertion of his 
powers. He will train his sons to it, and he 
will feel they are unworthy of him if they 
are unable or disinclined to emulate it and 
continue it after he is sleeping in his costly 
but fitting granite house in the cemetery. 

There are thousands of Americans like him. 
In one way or another, the mass of Americans 
are of this active, laborious type. “The mill- 
ionaire quoted in the beginning of this ar- 
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ticle, as the eulogist of the gospel of 
wealth, says of Brown and his peers, “ The 
wealth accumulators, I contend, are, as a rule, 
the best citizens.”* He is right. Phillips 
Brooks, a preacher of the Gospel of the Naza- 
reth Workman, also says, “The man who 
knows indeed what it is to act, to work, cries 
out, ‘ This, this alone is to live.’ ” 

Work is a condition for achievement, and 
it is better “to wear out than to rust out.” 
Not of the Workers, but of the Idlers, can it 
be said, “ They do not live, but last.” Ca- 
pacity for work is a perfection, and its stead- 
fast exercise a merit. The question that 
might be raised, whether American Workers 
do not devote themselves too incessantly to 
work, forgetting that it is a means to an end, 
and become unconsciously slaves to it, as 
Cyrus Brown is, does not meet with an 
affirmative as often as it once did. The Man 
at Work is also, in season, the Man at Play. 
The man who gives himself to these two oppo- 
site things in fit measure is decidedly the 
wisest and most to be imitated example of the 
Man at Work. 





MY PRAYER 


BY NINA 


ALMIRALL 


I only ask the gods for sleep, 


JT only ask that I may weep; 


Life’s concession, 


Grief’s expression, 


Are all I ask from their treasure-heap. 
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INTER was so late in be- tumes. The 
ginning this year, that it trim, neat, 


was uncommonly late in severe street 


the season before heavy gowns were gown with its 
first worn, which argues well for the well-cut and 
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chances that spring fashions will not most becoming 
make their appearance so depressing- ‘short skirt, with 
ly early as usual, As a rule these the small hat and 


spring gowns are exhibited at so early 
a date as to make the winter cos- 
tumes seem out of season long before 


they have 
served their 
period of 
usefulness. 
Whether it is 
owing to the 
fact that the 
long waiting 
for the winter 
clothes makes 
them seem 
more attrac- 
tive than 
usual, or 
whether it is 
the amount 
of fur worn, 
certainly the 
styles of this 
season appear 
unusually 
smart and be- 
coming, and 
furs are to be 
worn on into 
the spring 


months. The’ 


two quite dis- 
tinct fashions 
for morning 
and afternoon 
make a _ de- 
lightful break 
in the mo- 
notony of 
wintry  cos- 
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Bouse of white crépe de Chine, made in deep tucks which 
are folded to form a jabot down each side of front ; edges bound 
with pale green satin ribbon; vest and under-sleeves of white 
chiffon, with green ribbons on cuffs and collar. 
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the rich dark furs that are worn in 
the morning, are in charming con- 
trast to the light or white elaborately 


trimmed __re- 
ception gowns 
of the after- 
noon, and the 
fanciful fur 
capes and boas 
and cloaks 
that are so 
conspicuous a 
feature of the 
reception and 
theatre cos- 
tumes. . 
As was pre- 
dicted, the 
mixed cheviots 
and cloths 
with the 
flecks of white 
against the 
dark back- 
ground have 
been too popu- 
lar to remain 
smart, and 
now the 
smartest street 
gowns are 
those made in 
the dark plain 
colors with a 
decided pref- 
erence in fa- 
vor of the 
browns and 
blues.. Brown 
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of a warm golden brown are much 
worn, and in a heavy-welt corduroy 
as well as brown cloth are seen some 
very smart styles for morning wear. 
These are made with a coat that 
was evidently first designed for a 
three-quarter length, and then was 
modified, for it is short, although still 
cut in one piece from the shoulder. . 
For afternoon, made with longer 
skirts, the same materials are used. 
There is also a most beautiful shade of 














ArTernoon Gown of buff cloth, the hems fag- 
goted on with heavy white silk; white guipure 
vest; trimmings of embroidery, in rich colors, on 
orange satin. 


is decidedly the smart color this 
year in a rather light shade which 
accords well either with mole-skin 
or with sable, for with all the ex- 
citement over the squirrel fur 
either in separate pieces or in entire 
garments to wear with light gray 
gowns or with some dark colors, the 
SIMPLE AFTERNOON GOwN of soft golden-brown wool, 


dark browns are far ahead of it in with pastilles of darker brown velvet; corded blouse and 
beauty. Dark brown velvet gowns collar, and vest of tucked white satin. 
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WHITE FLANNEL SHIRT-WAIST with little 
bands of turquoise-blue flannel ; figured flan- 
nel collar, cuffs, and front band. 


red, just a little too conspicu- 
ous, perhaps, but only to be had 
in the most expensive qualities 
of cloth or velvet. A gown of 
this cloth made with long skirt 
is particularly smart. It is 
quite plain, but for the stitched 
seams, with three - quarter- 
length coat fitted at the back 
and sides. The only trimming 
is collar, revers, and cuffs of 
velvet a shade darker. With it 
is worn a hat of rough red felt 
trimmed with cocque feathers 
in the same shade, the costume 
being a most attractive one for 
young girls. A waist for this 
costume has white lace let in 
on the front of the waist and 
the upper part of the sleeves, 
and this of course adds to the 


season, the skirt with bias bands, the short 
coat with exaggeratedly full sleeves, under- 
sleeves of white lace, and revers and collar 
of light yellow velvet. The waist for this 
has more lace than cloth about it, and j | 
while very elaborate in detail it is certain- / 
ly extremely smart. / 


| 


beauty of the entire costume. In pale 
gray is one of the favorite models of the 


_+~ 
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SOFT FLOWERED LIBERTY SILK EVENING GOWN with sash, 
little ruches, and chou of plain silk; collar of cream batiste 
put together with lace. 
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HE styles’ that 
T were shown in 

the early part of 
the season for street 
costumes have,of course, 
been somewhat modi- 
fied as the weeks pass- 
ed. Certain extreme 
fashions always come in 
with the early autumn, 
and the woman who 
depends on the open- 
ings in the shops to 
gain ideas is apt to go 
astray. She sees that 
“everybody” is going 
to wear rough, white- 
flecked materials, ap- 
parently, and she feels 
that to be in fashion 
she must do likewise. 
So she buys a 
gown which fol- 
lows the lines laid 
down by these 
openings. 
This is a 
mistake, for 
their very 
popularity 
soon makes 
those gowns 
objectiona- 
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and before the winter is well begun 
she is heartily tired of her purchace. 
She sees the same styles on every 


third woman she meets. 


Advance 


notes from Paris, through a _high- 
class dressmaker or through fashion 
letters, will be found a much surer 
guide to what will be really good 


Street cown of black zibeline and crépe; bands of 


bly common, _ crépe run through cuts in the skirt; pleated blouse. 


Cee? 


> 


style for the winter’s 
wear, as well as for 
autumn. 

The text for these re- 
marks is furnished by 
the fact that a great 
- rush for the 

white-dotted 
cloths made 
it difficult 
for manu- 
facturers to 
supply the 
market some 
months ago, 
and yet, 
now, these 
gowns have 
lost their 
Smart ap- 
pearance,not 
through wear, but 
through the prevalence 
of the design in cheap 
materials. 

A conservative style, 
not following every fad 
of Dame Fashion, is 
sure to be most pleasing, 
and so the broadcloths 
and zibelines are the 
gowns which one finds 
most admirable just 
now. They are made 
up in the side-pleated 
and box-pleated skirts, 
largely, for morning 
wear and for walking 
or skating gowns. For 


. 
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SKATING cosTuME of gray zibeline, with coat of squirrel fur finished with 
bands of white cloth stitched with gray silk and gray silk frogs 
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calling gowns the more sweep- 
ing, curved skirts give a better 
effect. Many of these cloths are 
trimmed with applications of 
velvet and with fancy silk and 
mohair braids. Stitching in a 
contrasting color is one of the 
much-favored ways of trimming. 

Coats for the midwinter 
street gowns are entirely made 
with loose sleeves, some flaring 
at the hand, but more often 
gathered or pleated into a band 
or cuff. Very light colors and 
even white are worn by persons 
who drive, and even in the 
streets. 

White cloth gowns are so ex- 
quisite in finish that it is not 
remarkable that the cost of 
them is enormous. Trimmed, as 
many of them are, with bands of 
lace or heavy cut-work em- 
broidery or with silk embroidery 
and chenille - combined, they 
could not fail to be expensive, 
and yet at the same time they 
are very attractive. The fa- 
vorite design of all, this year, is 
the grape-vine with the bunches 
of grapes all stuffed out to look 
exactly as though they were real 
grapes as regards design, if not 
color, These white cloth gowns 
are made with waists to match 
the skirt, and with either short 
jackets or long loose coats. 
Often they have so much lace 
about them that they look al- 
most like entire lace gowns. 
For instance, in one gown the 
waist is made entirely of lace, 
with strappings and double cape 
collars of the cloth, while on the 
skirt is not only a deep band 
around, but the entire front 
breadth is made of lace. As is 


Street Gown of rough reddish cloth, trimmed with plain always the case when these very 
red cloth; figures and braid of mixed red and gray wool. elaborate gowns make a color 
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and material fashiona- 
ble, there are many 
plain tailor gowns 
made in similar effects. 
Exceedingly smart 
white cloth gowns with 
no trimming at all, 
excepting in the bands 
and the fancy buttons 
that fasten the coat,are 
seen, but only worn by 
very well-gowned wo- 
men who thoroughly 
understand the art of 
dress. 

Black velvet gowns 
are not considered so 
smart this year as last, 
yet they are among 
the most attractive 
gowns worn. They are 
now trimmed with sa- 
ble and ermine and 
white lace, and are es- 
pecially a fad with the 
sable. An exceedingly 
smart and popular vel- 
vet model is almost 
exaggeratedly _ plain. 
The only trimmings 
are the rhinestone but- 
tons, but with this cos- 
tume is worn a peler- 
ine of sable with big 
muff and turban. to 
match, and the beauty 
of the furs is shown to 
the greatest possible 
advantage by the very 
plainness of the de- 
sign of the gown. In- 
deed, the whole costume 
is a great relief after 
the over-done and over- 
trimmed gowns that 
are so popular. 

In fur trimmings 
and coats squirrel and 


r Street Gown of dark blue zibeline, with trimming of black silk braid 
mole-skin are the 


over bright blue velvet ; groups of tucks in skirt and back of coat. 
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newest fads, while sable and ermine lamb, and, oddly enough, astrakhan is 

are by far the handsomest worn. Seal- far more popular than it was, proba- 

skin is more fashionable than Persian bly because the end and aim of every 
woman appears to be to look 
as shapeless as possible, and 
the longer-haired furs are 
more conducive to that re- 
sult. Lace in quantities is 
used with fur, and lace- 
trimmed capes and coats as 
well as long stoles and muffs 
are very smart. Of all the 
furs, ermine is the most 
improved by being lace. 
trimmed, and the yellowish 
Cluny lace and ermine com- 
bined are certainly most ef- 
fective. The lace seems to 
make the fur much more be- 
coming. 

Some very pretty gowns 
have pleated skirts, with 
breaks between the pleats to 
let in wedge-shaped pieces 
of white cloth decorated at 
the joining with fancy mia- 
chine or hand stitching. 
This design in blue with 
stitching of black on white 
is especially charming. This 
same idea you notice in all 
sorts of things. Ever so 
many of the cloth dresses 
for late winter wear have 
little designs in foulard let 
in—a lovely blue dress has 
lozenges at intervals be- 
tween the pleats on the cor- 
sage, figured in that pretty 

style we call the 
Japanese pattern, 
made of white fou- 
lard with the pat- 
tern in searlet and 
black. And_ still 
another pretty way 
of trimming not 








BripEMatp’s Gown of white cloth and silvery green panne velvet, with fine sil- only dark, but light 
ver braid trimming; buttons of silver and green enamel; white mousseline blouse. reception and after- 
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MINK OR SABLE COAT trimmed with ermine; front 
bloused; ermine revers which end at the waist; box- 
pleat in back. 


noon gowns, is with bands of white, 
pekined with narrow black ribbon vel- 
vet. Here is one, for instance: The 
skirt is pleated all around, but the 
pleats are allowed to flare from a little 
below the knee, the bottom of the skirt 
trimmed all around, with a band of 
this white silk, on which the velvet 
forms V’s, turned towards the centre 
on each side of the front from a start- 
ing-point in the middle. The bodice is 
box-pleated on either side of a mousse- 
line de soie chemisette, and down these 
pleats at intervals are put crescents of 
this velvet-striped silk. A piece of the 


same, like a little yoke, is at the top 
of these pleats on either side. This 
gives the effect of a flat collar, coming 
just a little over the shoulder seams on 
either side of the front. A cravat of 
foulard is bordered with lace. Deep 
cuffs of foulard and lace. 

Hats to match the gowns are a 
necessity, and are much smarter than 
the black ones, it no longer being con- 
sidered smart to wear a black hat with 
a white or a light gown. 





Coat of mixed brownish-gray wool. stitched with 
white; collar of red velvet bound with black, and 
trimmed with two rows of narrow silver braid. 
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NDER 
the name 
of lin- 


gerie are now 
included tea 
gowns and 
matinées, wrap- 
pers and dress- 
ing-jackets, and 
all the various 
dainty gar- 
ments that a 
woman likes to 
have about her 
to wear in her 
own home. 
Fashions in 
lingerie do not 
change every 
season, but 
there are al- 
ways new 
shapes in cor- 
set - covers and 
petticoats. The 
corset-cover of 
to-day is made 
to take up as 
little room un- 
der the waist as 
possible, while 
the petticoat 
fits as closely 
as can be 
around’ the 
hips, and is 
made to flare 
below the knees 
and = trimmed 
with ruffles 
and flounces 
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DrgssinG-Sacgus of old-rose flannel, with woven border 
in Persian pattern used as trimming. 


galore. Hand 
embroidery and 
real lace are 
most lavishly 
used on all 


‘ 


under-gar- | 


ments; little 
machine em- 
broidery is seen 
any more, while 
there is no 
limit to the ex- 
pense indulged 
in for the hand- 
work. Silk pet- 
ticoats and 
linen petticoats 
are made with 
accordion- 
pleated or gath- 
ered flounces, 
but there is no 
cording to 
speak of on the 
silk petticoats, 
it having been 
found that the 
silk over the 
cords woreaway 
too quickly. 
The embroid- 
ered  flounces 
and the silk 
ones are now 
made so they 
can be taken 
off, cleaned, and 
put back with 
very little 
trouble, and 
often there will 











FRENCH LINGERIE 


be two or three flounces for each pet- 
ticoat—not at all a bad idea from a 
practical point of view. Petticoats 
are all made short, and no longer 
does the hang of a long gown depend 
upon the petticoat; this is because 
the ruffles and flounces are put 
either on the skirt itself or on the 
silk foundation, instead of on the 
petticoat. 

There is not much change to be 
noted in the tea gowns or wrappers; 
in fact, last year’s fashions are 


Four SMART BLACK-AND-WHITE’ SILK PETTICOATS, the upper parts being of softer materials than the 


7 
eye which extend half-way up, and have usually an under-ruffle of plain color. 
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equally good for now, only the fad 
for wearing batiste and muslin tea 
gowns trimmed with lace and lined 
with silk is more pronounced than 
ever, and more lace is used for trim- 
ming; the sleeves are all enormous, 
and the skirts exaggeratedly long. 
The princesse tea gown, made low in 
the neck and with a girdle of silk, 
resembles so closely a simple dinner 
gown that only an expert could de- 
tect the difference. White tea gowns 
with white lace trimmings and the 
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lace rosettes, and lace scarfs, are all 
necessary in every outfit that de- 
serves to be called thorough. White 
and black lace shawls are used 
to throw over the shoulders with a 
low gown, while rare old collars and 
berthas of lace have been brought out 
from treasure-houses, and are used 
to trim low-cut and high-cut waists. 
In spite of the apparently criminal 
cutting up of real lace that has been 
going on lately, the fashion fortu- 
nately now is to preserve intact as 
much as possible any handsome piece 
of lace that is used in trimming. It 
is perfectly possible to do so with the 
collars, lace barbs, and berthas woven 
or made many years ago. 


Petticoat of plain and figured taffeta in pale 
blue; breadths joined by beading run with blue 
ribbon ; plain blue tucked band and deep plissé frill. 


only touch of color in the girdle or 
bodice are the most fashionable, no 
matter what the material. Next in 
favor come the accordion-pleated 
gowns in pale pink or pale blue that 
are cut so much like the accordion- 
pleated wraps as to again make it 
difficult for any one but an expert 
to say whether the garment is in- 
tended for a cloak or a tea gown. 
The quantity of lace now used is 
really astonishing, not only as trim- 
ming, but as accessories to a gown. - \ 
Dainty stock-collars of lace with a Tea-jacket of white ribbed velvet and plissée yel- 


p « low mousseline edged with white satin ribbon; bands 
bow of lace in the front, lace jabots, of Chinese embroidery edged with black. 
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HE instinct to 

wish to be well 

gowned is, or 
should be, firmly 
planted in the heart 
of every reasonable, 
rational woman, and 
yet how to attain that 
wish is one of the 
most abstruse prob- 
lems that life can 
furnish. In the daily 
papers are con- 
stantly appearing 
stirring articles 
anent the increased 
cost of living, and 
giving tables of the 
rise in price of all 
the ordinary and ab- 
solutely necessary 
commodities of life, 
but there is little 
written or said about 
the greatly increased 
cost of dress, which 
makes the problem of 
being well gowned 
harder to solve than 
ever. 

There is no limit 
to the cost of a 
gown in these days, 
and many thousands 
a year are spent on 


24 \ 


blouse trimmed with brown velvet ; 
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women whose social life 
and position demand that they 
shall be dressed according to the 
latest dictates of fashion. Six or 
seven hundred dollars spent for one 
gown is not thought an excessive 
price, but unfortu- 
nately one such 
gown is not sufficient 
by any means. Cost- 
ly gowns, too, are 
usually so markedly 
conspicuous, that af- 
ter one season they 
must be done away 
with; they cannot 
even on their first 
entrance into the 
world be worn often. 
Considering these 
facts, it may easily 
be seen that the 
many thousands of 
dollars may be spent 
without very striking 
results. As a rule, 
evening gowns are 
the most costly of 
all; but the reception 
gown in these days is 

also. expensive, 

while tea gowns 
and all others 
which require 


























Street Gown of mixed brown wool made with tucked skirt and 
lapels of embroidered cloth. 
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Dress, and becoming dress, is, how- 
ever, just as important for the poor 
woman as for the rich one,—much 
more so, in fact, for the hundred and 
one accessories of dress which help the 
rich woman to be always becomingly 
gotten up cannot be indulged in. Yet, 
nevertheless, the poor womasm must in 
some way or other contrive to make a 
good appearance. In the first place, 
every woman who cannot afford to go 
to the best tailors and dressmakers 


aeper 


DULL BLUE WOOLLEN STREET Gown, with white cloth 
yoke stitched with blue; white felt hat with black 
feathers. 


lace, embroidery, or fine hand-work, 
soon mount up in price to any height. 
It would be manifestly absurd for 
the woman who has a small allowance 
for dress to attempt to follow closely 
the fashions of this season.- If she 
should, the attempt will be a ghastly 
failure, as is always a poor imitation, 
while the great majority of women 
who, as is well known, have no definite 
dress allowance will, for the moment, 
feel completely disheartened when they EMBROIDERED WHITE MOUSSELINE DINNER GOWN with 
read of the fashions of this winter. panels of écru lace; unlined sleeves of mousseline and lace. 
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WHITE Lou!sIngE BLousE with bands of white satin 
stitched with black; cream lace yoke and gilt buttons. 


should try to gain some practical 
knowledge of dressmaking; should 
learn how clothes should be made even 
if she is not capable of making them 
herself; should learn what is becoming 
to her style and coloring; and, above 
all, should learn how to wear her 
clothes, Time was when, if a woman 
looked neat and trim, even though 
she were plainly and simply gowned, 
the effect was good. Now not only 
must she be always neat and trim, but 
her clothes must be put on right, her 
skirts must be fastened well up at the 
back so that they do not sag; if she is 
short and stout and short-waisted, she 
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AT SMALL EXPENSE 


must wear the narrowest of belts, and 
the line of the waist must be longer 
in front than at the back; she must 
wear a high collar if she has a long 
neck, a low one if her neck is short; 
if she is very thin, with no bust, she 
must have ruffles of silk or percaline 
to fill in her blouse between the lining 
and the material of the waist, and if 
she is stout she must be careful not to 
wear a corset with high bust, and also 
to have her waists made with low darts 
and with a vest front that will fall 
loose from the neck to below the waist- 
line. All these seem like infinitesimal 


points, and yet every one of them 
stands for a great deal. 
The question of what gowns to buy 





House warst of shirred pink liberty satin, with band 
of gold embroidery edging vest of pink mousseline 
flecked with gold. 
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perfectly possible of home manufac- 
ture by the aid of a good pattern, and 
also by having the material well press- 
ed by some tailor or seamstress who 
understands that work. Many well- 
cut and really smart home-made gowns 
look home-made and dowdy simply 
because they are not well put together 
and the seams are not properly pressed. 
A silk lining is always a most desira- 
ble adjunct to a smart gown, but there 
are many comparatively cheap cotton 
linings which can be used just as 
well, only making sure that the ma- 
terial is firm enough not to sag. Coat 
linings are comparatively inexpensive, 
but it is a good plan to use satin as a 
lining for the body of the coat, and 
put less expensive lining in the sleeves 
if strict economy is necessary. 


Toous of dull coppery-red velvet; roses and crown of 
chiffon in lighter shade; boa to match of velvet and 
chiffon combined. 


is, or should be, very much regulated 
by where a woman is to live. If she 
lives in a large city she requires more 
expensive and a greater number of 
gowns. Much also depends upon 
whether she goes out a great deal in 
society where evening dress is re- 
quisite, To begin with, a woman 
should have always a good tailor gown, 
and an excellent piece of economy it 
is to have two skirts for the one cos- 
tume, one long and rather elaborately 
made, the other short and exceedingly 
plain. The coat should be made with 
plain revers, and two or three extra 
sets of revers will give a decidedly new 
appearance with each change. While ‘ 
jae ° ° Simp.e Hat of green velvet with long paradise plumes 
of course it is best, if possible, to have drooping over the back; black satin loops under the 
such a costume made by a tailor, it is edge. 
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can make her street gown do duty for 
the theatre, for luncheon, or for any 
afternoon entertainment, and a fash- 
ion which is such a boon to the eco- 
nomical will not be allowed to go en- 
tirely out. 

Evening gowns are not a necessity 
in many parts of the country, but 
in country or city there should be 
some gown for evening wear. The 
trouble taken to make the change in 
the afternoon is well repaid by the 
sense of refreshment and the con- 
sciousness of looking much better 
dressed. There are any number of cot- 
ton and wool materials that may not 
be in the very latest fashion, but 
which are extremely effective, and can 
be bought quite cheaply when they 
are out of season. 





G 

| 

af ROUGH BLACK BEAVER COLONIAL HAT with bunches 
4 of cherries for trimming, and green leaves 

A 

») Fashion has ordained that for the 


moment the so-called separate waists 
are not so smart as waists made of the 
material to match the skirt and coat. 
\ 9 This decree should not be considered 
oy at all when economy has to be con- 
sulted, for a smart waist of silk, chif- 
fon, or any material always looks well 
with. coat and skirt of cloth or novelty 
goods. With a waist of silk to match, 
however, and with one of white or 
some light color, a marked and de- 
cided change may be made so as to 
give the effect of having two or three 
gowns instead of one. In nuns’ veil- 
ing or thin material, having a waist 
to match is a good investment, for the 
quantity required for a waist is small, 
2 and the gown is certainly smarter 
NY than when made with a waist of con- 
‘“)  trasting material. This rule applies 
i to India silks or taffetas, but still does 
not by any means end the fashion of 
\\ Separate waists. With a pretty, smart — pancy stock of circles of white silk braid over black 
LH waist and a becoming hat, a woman _ satin stitched with white; hooks at the back. 
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Hart of dark green felt with white hairs; brim draped 
with écru lace which forms a bow at back caught with 
strass ornament; cocque feathers at sides. 


HITE continues to be the 
most fashionable color for 
both hats and gowns, and 

now that we are well accustomed to see- 
ing white hats made of all sorts of ma- 
terials formerly relegated to the sum- 
mer, we are not surprised to see them 
worn with dark winter gowns and 
furs, and in the morning hours as well 
as the afternoon. The white hats 
worn in the morning are, fortunately, 


as a rule, less elaborate than those in- 
tended for use later in the day. White 
felts, rough white beavers, and a fancy 
chenille braid made in flat turban 
shape or toque are very smart. These 
are trimmed with black velvet and 


BoLero Toque of black velvet with crown of white 
plush; one white and one red camellia at back. 





FASHION NOVELTIES 





WHITE SATIN BRIDAL Gown ; scarf collar forming drapery; lower sleeves and skirt trimming of lace (mousse- 
line may be used instead); skirt slashed each side of front breadth and still deeper each side of the train. 
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stiff wings, or altogether with white. cocque feathers or ostrich tips. There 
In the afternoon the same materials is one good thing about the fashiona- 
are seen combined with pleated chiffon ble hat of to-day,—its outlines are 
or tulle, with perhaps just a touch of soft and irregular, rather than stiff 
sable. While and hard. 
big hats are Where the 


still the rule, 
the small 
shapes are 
certainly com- 
ing in again; 
there are 
many dainty 
little toques 
and turbans 
that are de- 
lightfully in- 
conspicuous 
after the flar- 
ing monstrosi- 
ties to which 
we have been 
condemned for 
so long a 
time. 

Colored hats 
are still in 
fashion; in- 
deed, it is con- 
sidered smart 
to wear a 
blue, a green, 
or a red hat 
with a black 
gown. These 
hats are made 
of the rough 
beaver or 
of velvet 
trimmed with 
quills or 


Eventnc cioaK of old-blue cloth with narrow beaver edge; yoke of white cloth em. 
broidered; white silk braid ornaments. 


shape itself is 
stiff, as in 
some of the 
turbans, either 
the materials 
with which it 
is covered or 
the trimmings 
are chosen to 
conceal the 
harsh outline. 
Turbans are 
certainly 
popular, 
whether in 
chenille 
braids, jet, 
shirred velvet, 
or fur; for 
the moment, 
and most 
suitable for 
this time of 
year, those of 
fur are 
thought the 
smartest. The 
squirrel hats 
in turban 
shape with 
just a touch 
of red velvet, 
and those 
made of mole- 
skin, are 
rather newer 
than the sa- 
ble, mink, or 
black fur 
hats, but they 
are not any 
more fashion- 


able. The 
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Suort cown of dark gray heavy cloth, with 
band of same stitched and trimmed with 





points of dark red cloth; cuffs and collar of 
red, with black and white braid. 


flat hats made of white fur 
with brim of sable or squirrel 
are also new and smart; in 
fact, in millinery as in every- 
thing else, there are enough 
different styles to choose from 
to suit any and every taste. 
The black hats that are seen 
are extremely good. The out- 
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lines are graceful and becoming, and 
the short or long ostrich feathers used 
for trimming are always effective. 

The rosettes of satin or velvet ribbon 
with a large jet buckle in the centre * 
are seen on all the new black hats, 
and is an odd smart style of trim- 
ming. 





SHORT WALKING Gown of cloth with plain jacket; velvet col- 
lar; darts strapped, but not the other seams; narrow gored 
skirt with edges turned in like pleats. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Superintendent of the 
Babies’ Hospital, 
New York 


OR the infant, as well as for the mo- 
f ther, the first baby is a most serious 
problem, and this in more ways than 
one. Very recently a young mother with her 
first baby said that never in her whole life 
had she felt so utterly helpless as when the 
trained nurse took her departure and left her 
alone with her helpless little baby. This mo- 
ther actually had had no experience whatever 
with babies, or even with young children, and 
to say that she was on the verge of hysteria 
is not exaggerating. Can anything be more 
pathetic than a mother in this state? 

There are two classes of young mothers who 
are especially to be pitied; first, those who 
are entirely devoid of experience, who before 
marriage have been happy, light-hearted, and 
tenderly cared for, who have never taken any 
special thought for the future. That ma- 
ternity should bring cares and responsibility 
has never been a thought with them. But 
when it does come, only too many young mo- 
thers find themselves completely overwhelmed 
by their ignorance, and wholly at a loss as to 
what is right to do for their first-born, and 
they struggle on as one blindfold. 

The’ young mothers of the second class are 
usually as totally lacking in experience as 
those of the first; but, feeling responsibility 
for the future, they have made it a duty to 
conscientiously absorb many beautiful but 
wholly impracticable theories. Now, theories 
in most cases have proved rather disastrous 
experiments where infants are concerned, and 
I am inclined to think that this young mo- 
ther is more to be pitied than the first. Hers 
is the keen disappointment of seeing her 
cherished dreams crumble and fall one by one, 
and to commence again from the beginning, 
and learn by a rather stern experience. Mo- 
ther love and instinct are, barring a few ex- 
ceptional cases, fortunately strong, and these 
go a long way in helping the young mother 
over what is probably one of the most trying 
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experiences which have so far come to her. 
But what a young mother lacks in experience 
must necessarily be judiciously gained from 
others. I say judiciously, because the young 
mother usually is helpless under a deluge of 
advice which comes from kind and well-mean- 
ing friends, themselves without experience, 
but rich in theory; or from mothers and 
grandmothers who have brought up large 
families. Most of this advice is probably a 
quarter of a century old, and in many ways 
is bound to be just a little behind the times. 
Grandmothers, too, we all know, are apt to be 
more or less prejudiced in matters pertaining 
te their grandchildren, and insist upon in- 
dulgeneces which would not have been tolera- 
ted with their own babies. 

Then there is the advice of the mother (and 
it is usually well worth listening to) who has 
weathered the early trials of motherhood, and, 
with her little family of three or four, has 
grown wise by the experience which is the 
best teacher. 

In the mean time what of the poor infant, 
who is the other sufferer? To my mind, the 
first baby is indeed a martyr, and the victim 
of many experiments. A large number of 
babies, especially the first-born, suffer from 
lack of proper knowledge on the part of the 
mother, who, in her anxiety to do right, fre- 
quently overdoes it. It is undoubtedly true 
that much of the sickness and many deaths 
among infants under three months are due 
to lack of knowledge; bad management, and 
mistakes made in the beginning. 

Many lessons can be learned from a casual 
study of animal nature, and any one who has 
had experience with domestic animals will 
know that there is nothing so good for very 
young and new-born creatures as to leave 
them alone to the care of the mother. In- 
stinct teaches her to select a soft, warm place 
for her offspring; she washes them, feeds 
them, and guards them with a watchful eye, 
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otherwise leaves them undisturbed, and they 
thrive, usually, without a drawback. 

In this the animal kingdom furnishes the 
human mother with an excellent object-les- 
son, and it will pay her also to extend her 
lesson in observation still further, and note 
that when these baby animals are mauled 
and petted and carried about, they do not 
thrive, but always pine away and die. 

Let us follow the life of an infant for the 
first three months. We will not theorize, 
neither will we experiment; a new-born in- 
fant is too tender and delicate for this. 
We will confine ourselves to facts which have 
been demonstrated over and over again with 
a great many babies of all kinds, and 
through many years of experience. With the 
new-born infant we have a tiny bit of hu- 
manity in our hands as absolutely helpless 
and as dependent upon us as are the off- 
spring of animals upon their parent. We 
have a human life at a tender age, when it is 
most plastic and easy to mould physically and 
mentally. We would first advise the young 
mother to go slowly and feel her way care- 
fully, and never to go to extremes. 

For the first week or two the infant re- 
quires but little care; he must be bathed, 
dressed, fed, and kept warm, otherwise, for 
the most part, left alone to gradually learn 
to know that he is alive, to make use of his 
different organs and senses. This process of 
development, while feeble, is quite as much 
as he is able to stand; it must come slowly; 
do not attempt to force matters where he is 
concerned, He does not require handling 
other than what is necessary during the pro- 
cess of bathing and dressing, with an occa- 
sional turning from side to side, simply to 
change the position. More than this is not 
good for him. - Then he must be kept warm. 
To do this, remember, it is not necessary to 
overburden him with wraps or keep the room 
at a hot-house temperature; if you do, you 
will have a baby as tender as a forced plant. 
Select the clothing for its lightness and 
warmth combined; if the weather is at all 
cool, be sure that each little garment is warm 
before putting it on the body. Do not put 
the socks on while the feet are cold; warm 
these little members with your own warm 
hands, or before an open fire. Warm the 
hands in the same way, and, if necessary, 
draw a pair of worsted mittens over them, and 
let them remain for a while until the hands 
.are perfectly warm. Have a little afghan al- 
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ways ready to throw over the child. A very 
thin comfortable made of eider-down is ideal 
for this purpose, as it is exceedingly light in 
weight, and surprisingly warm; it is also the 
best possible covering at night. 

For the first few days, until the baby has, 
so to speak, become acclimated, I would ad- 
vise that the temperature of the room be kept 
at about 72 degrees Fahrenheit; after this 
it may be 70 degrees. Try to keep the tem- 
perature as even as possible, as it would be 
better to keep it at an even, low temperature, 
than at a varying high one. 

If the mother can nurse her own baby, the 
feeding problem is solved, and everything con- 
cerning the baby should run smoothly, pro- 
vided regular feeding hours are instituted. 
For the first day, feed the child only once in 
four hours; dextrinized barley gruel is best 
for these feedings. After this he should be 
fed regularly every two hours during the day, 
and at three-hour intervals at night. By the 
time the baby is three weeks old, feed him 
every two and a half hours. This schedule 


may be kept up until the eighth or ninth 
week; then, as he is stronger, he will take 
more food at a nursing; then, too, the mo- 
ther’s milk has become richer in nourishing 


elements, so that he will not require feeding 
but once in three hours during the day, with 
about two feedings at night. 

If the child is to have bottle milk, or is fed 
artificially at all, there is more danger of 
complications; but if proper care is taken, 
and the baby is started on milk which is 
known to be clean and pure, diluted sufficient- 
ly to make it very weak, there will be little 
danger of upset. If there are no signs of in- 
digestion, the strength of the food may be 
increased gradually, and by carefully watch- 
ing the baby’s digestion the mother may be 
guided as to the strength and quantity needed. 

For these first few days, let us also be care- 
ful of light. The experienced gardener would 
not think of transplanting a young plant 
from the shade in the greenhouse or garden, 
without carefully protecting it from the 
strong light for a few days, until it has be- 
come accustomed to the change and its new 
surroundings. It is very much the same 
way with the baby. Let the new baby accus- 
tom his eyes gradually to the daylight. For 
the first day, the light in the room should 
be rather subdued, the next day a little more 
light may be let in, and finally the bright 
sunshine; but always be careful that none 
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of this shines directly in the baby’s eyes, that 
the face is always turned from any bright 
light, such as electric and incandescent light 
or lamp. Turn the child’s eyes away from 
the window through which the sun shines, 
especially if there is a very light shade or 
if the walls in the room are white; there 
should always be some means taken to shade 
the eyes from the glare. 

Of fresh air the infant should have plenty. 
At first he should be taken from the nursery 


-for an hour every day, and the room sheuld 


be aired thoroughly. When the windows have 
been closed, and the room is about 68 or 70 
degrees, bring the baby back wrapped in his 
little blanket, which should not be removed 
until the room is the proper degree for an in- 
fant a few days old. In the course of a few 
days more let the temperature of the room be 
two or three degrees lower when the baby is 
brought back. Every few days lower the tem- 
perature a degree or two, until, by the time 
the baby is a month or six weeks old, he has 
become accustomed to taking into his lungs 
air of various degrees of coldness. Then we 
have him ready to go out into the clear, fresh 
air without danger of taking cold. 

As the brain develops faster than any other 
organ in the body, and more the first year 
than at any other time during his life, ex- 
treme care must be taken not to force or over- 
work it at this tender age. The baby should 
be kept as absolutely free from excitement 
and entertainment as possible. Nervous peo- 
ple should not be allowed to care for an 
infant, nor should they be with it much. At 
this very early age when the brain is begin- 
ning to develop, receiving its first sensations 
from every nerve of the little body, when the 
infant himself is just awakening to im- 
pressions, he is extremely sensitive to every 
nervous influence. Loud noises and sudden 
movements all have their effect. At this 
early age sleep is most essential, but it should 
be regulated to proper times. Night is the 
time intended for sleep, and if regular feed- 
ing and sleeping hours are instituted during 
the day, there will be no trouble with sleep- 
less nights. For instance, it is not reasona- 
ble to let a little baby go without his food 
during the day for from four to five hours, 
simply because he is asleep. With such long 
intervals of sleep, he necessarily goes with- 
out food, and when he wakes he is ravenous 
and likely to be over-fed, which will cause 
enough discomfort to keep him awake most of 





the night. He must have his food regularly, 
and his day sleep should be taken between 
his feedings. Daytime is the proper time 
for food; night is meant for rest, for the body 
as well as all the organs that it contains. 
No light should be burning in the room at 
night; a little night lamp and a box of 
matches may be kept at hand for emer- 
gencies. ; 

At the end of seven or eight weeks, the 
little new-comer is beginning to wake up, and 
‘to realize the fact that he is living. If he 
is allowed to have the slow, peaceful life that 
has been suggested, this gradual awakening 
is a thing of joy to him and delight to those 
about him. His eyes have now begun to fol- 
low you about the room, or they will fasten 
themselves on some object, a little gurgle of 
delight escapes him; later sweet smiles are 
continually lighting up the little face as 
he becomes more than half-way conscious of 
life and the things about him. His dimpled 
hands and feet attract him, he attempts to 
put them in his mouth, and after days of 
effort he at last succeeds in placing them, 
with a moderate amount of accuracy, where 
he wants them. 

All this is work and amusement for the 
little one, and is, in his small way, as much 
as he is capable of. When the baby has reach- 
ed this period he is beginning to leave the 
vegetating age behind him, and requires a lit- 
tle more attention. He is heavier, conse- 
quently his position needs to be changed more 
often so as to prevent his becoming tired. 
He is stronger and uses his legs more vigor- 
ously; now the clothes should be shortened to 
give the muscles of the legs more chance to 
develop. He should also have a longer time 
in the open air, and more fresh air may be 
let into the room at night. With this his 
appetite increases, and more food is neces- 
sary; he is more intelligent and requires more 
entertainment, but as his own powers in this 
direction have increased fourfold in this sur- 
prisingly short period, he is perfectly able to 
look out for himself in this respect. It is not 
necessary to help him; let him amuse himself 
instead of providing entertainment for him. 

Comparatively few children are born dis- 
eased; the average new-born baby is normal 
and healthy, and in starting out the young 
mother always should have this fact in mind 
to comfort her; it should give her confidence 
in herself, and her ability to keep the baby 
in this healthy condition. Disease is not 
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easily acquired by the new-born child; not 
nearly so much so as bad habits, which, in my 
opinion, are far harder to cure than disease. 

Moderation, if practised in everything that 
pertains to the baby, will prove a safeguard 
to the mother, and start her in the right path. 
It will give her time to reason out and 
solve many problems calmly and intelligently. 

The early cry, which is painfully trying to 
some young mothers, especially to a nervous 
one, becomes less distressing if she stops to 
think that the lungs, never having been used, 
need exercise in order to make them strong. 
For the first three months the infant is too 
weak, even with a fair amount of crying, to 
“develop the lungs more than one-third their 
normal capacity, and that these organs cannot 
be considered perfect until they are inflated 
to their utmost is enough to make her toler- 
ant of a fair allowance of crying. A year of 
simple breathing would not accomplish as 
much toward developing the lungs as a 
moderate amount of crying each day for a 
month. It is the deep inhalation, such as 
accompanies a good ery, which alone can 
make the lungs strong. Healthy infants cry 
normally, and they should be allowed to do so 
a portion of each day. When the cry is 
whining or continuous, it is usually caused 
by over-indulgence of some kind, or by 
mistakes such as handling the baby when he 
is more comfortable left alone. Too much 
entertaining causes nervousness and cold 
extremities, which make necessary too many 
wraps or too hot a room; this results in dis- 
comfort and weakness and lack of fresh air. 
Sleeping in a bed with older persons is bad 
for a baby; it draws upon the vitality. Indi- 
gestion is never natural; it is caused by over- 
feeding or improper feeding. 

As regards food, remember that all through 
the animal kingdom each species is provided 
by nature with a nourishment adapted to its 
peculiar kind of young. The food provided for 
the human baby by nature is the mother’s 
milk, and if possible this should always be the 
food for the infant during the first six 
months of its life. It sometimes happens that 
the child does not flourish under these cir- 
cumstances. Among many reasons for this, 
one common one is that the mother has not 
enough nourishment for her child. This is 
usually discovered by the following symptoms: 
the child is ravenous for a long time before 
meals; then nurses eagerly, stopping at in- 
tervals to continue his crying; cries again 
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when he stops; puts his fingers in his mouth 
continually; he either loses or remains sta- 
tionary in weight. When this happens, it is 
best to consult a physician, who will recom- 
mend some other food. Then again, it fre- 

quently happens that the mother’s nourish- 

ment is too rich, causing colic, ofttimes vom- 

iting, and curds in the movements. In this 

case a teaspoonful of hot water given just 

before nursing, and shortening the periods of 

nursing by five minutes, will prove effective. 

The effect of the water is to dilute the milk . 
in the stomach. 

Another mistake that many nursing mo- 
thers make is to nurse the child at irregular 
intervals and for too long a time; a child 
should never be allowed to nurse more than 
twenty minutes at a feeding; he should not 
be allowed to nurse for a few moments, stop 
and play, then turn to the breast again. If 
allowed to do this the child will often be a 
whole hour taking his food, and hardly fin- 
ish one meal before it is time to be fed again. 
Children will not thrive on irregular feed- 
ing, as it causes gastric disturbances. 

When maternal food is impossible, the 
best substitute is cow’s milk, but as cow’s milk 
was intended for the calf, not for the baby, it 
must be changed and adapted to the stomach 
of the infant, by being made much weaker. 
By comparing the size of the infant to that 
of the calf, the strength of both at birth, 
their development in muscular growth, you 
will readily see why the milk of the cow, 
which is intended to develop the animal, is 
not, taken in its natural state, suitable for 
the human infant. It must be made much 
weaker. One of the most common mistakes 
in feeding infants with cow’s milk is that it 
is invariably given too strong; as the baby’s 
stomach has to become accustomed to a food 
different from that provided by nature, it is 
best to commence by making the food very 
weak, only strengthening it as the stomach 
becomes accustomed to the change. If this is 
done, artificial feeding is a simple matter, 
and under ordinary circumstances few babies 
will have trouble with their digestion. 

Tf these first three months of life, which 
are by far the most important of the first 
year, have been well started, the mother has 
little to fear for the future, for in these 
quiet months of development and growth a 
store of strength and endurance has been hus- 
banded for future emergencies, should such 
arise. 
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How to Make a pretty House Dress 


ANY women never realize the impor- lay. The clasps used at the upper corners 
M tance of pretty gowns in their homes, and on the belt should be as handsome as 
and reserve these for outside wear. possible, and should harmonize with the Per- 
They think that anything, provided it be sian trimming. They can always be used 
neat, is good enough for the house. As a_ again if good. 
matter of fact, the order should be reversed; There is a fitting foundation bodice, but 


for outside wear, except, of course, for smart 
simplest gowns 


oceasions, the neatest and 
should be worn, while pret- 
ty befrilled and trimmed 
frocks should help to 
brighten the general atmos- 
phere of the home. These 
may be quite inexpensive 
affairs, and to the woman 
who can make them her- 
self the cost will be prac- 
tically nominal. Good bar- 
gains may be met with in 
lengths of pretty mate- 
rials; especially if for a 
short or slight figure that 
will require a little less 
than the full quantity. 
The pretty dress shown 
in the illustration is very 
smart, and makes a charm- 
ing house dress for winter 
evenings. It offers a wide 
field for choice as to ma- 
terials, and may be as 
elaborate or simple as de- 
sired. For an inexpensive 
dress, a pretty light shade, 
of pale blue, gray, cream, 
or whatever is the most 
becoming color individu- 
ally, in albatross, 
will make up very 
satisfactorily. A 
narrow Persian 
trimming for the 
bends, and cream 
lace for the yoke 
and frill, will not 
mean a large out- 



























WOMAN’S BOX-PLEATED COSTUME. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 416, 


the skirt is unlined, or worn over a drop-skirt. 
The dress may be cut from nine yards of 


forty-two-inch-wide mate- 
rial. Three yards of Per- 
sian trimming will be need- 
ed; half a yard of piece 
lace for the yoke and wrist- 
bands; and one yard or a 
little more of edging. 

If a little trimming be 
desired on the skirt, an in- 
sertion of thick lace may 
be let in to border the 
hem; or medallions may be 
set on each pleat. 

For the foundation bod- 
ice, three yards of silk or 
one and three-quarters of 
percaline will be required. 
This would best be white, 
to throw up most effective- 
ly the pattern of the lace. 

The several parts of the 
pattern for the foundation 
are illustrated in Diagram 
T., which shows how to 
place them to the best ad- 
vantage on the full-width 
silk,- the length being 
doubled end to end, so that 
duplicates are cut. 

After these are cut out 
it will save probably a 
great deal of work at a 
later stage, if distinct pen- 
cil lines are made for every 
seam, and also waist-lines 
on each piece. With these 
guides, it is easier to do 
the stitching precisely on 
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DIAGRAMI 
HOW TO PLACE THE LINING, 


the line; and at any stage of the making, 
should a small alteration be necessary, it is 
a simple matter to match the one side to 
the other by pinning the corresponding points 
and lines together. By this means the dan- 
ger of pulling the bodice to one side will be 
avoided. 

After joining the parts together, and fit- 
ting the foundation, the fronts should be 
separated from the back, the other seams all 
stitched, pressed, overcast, and boned, and 
any alteration at the shoulder or under-arm 
seams distinctly marked. 

To put the bones in, whether ready-cov- 
ered ones be used or the casing be run on to 
the seam, the bone must always be put in so 
as to stretclr that part of the seam covered 
by it, otherwise it is of little use. In run- 


ning casings on, they must be slightly eased 
to prevent a ridge being visible on the right 
side, which will be the case if run on quite 
flat or put in carelessly, 
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Dia- 


Next, the materials should be cut. 
gram II. shows the lace yoke, collar, and wrist- 
bands placed on the half-yard of twenty-inch- 


wide piece lace, folded down the centre. 
Diagram III. shows the parts of the waist 
placed on the folded material. For econo- 
my’s sake the sleeve is joined, otherwise there 
would be considerable waste. 

Diagram IV. illustrates the skirt pieces 
with the front width placed on the folded 
material, the centre front to the fold, and 
the remainder on the full width with the 
material doubled end to end (unless, of 
course, it should be necessary to make it up 
all the one way). To save waste in this width 
material, and the necessity for an extra yard 
and a half, a small piece of the second gore 
is cut with the first, to utilize the full width 
in the one case, and to reduce the width of 
the second gore, so that the back one will 
come out of the cloth beside it, This merely 
means pinning the two edges of the patterns, 
having each two notches together, and fold- 
ing the paper back for the new edge as illus- 
trated in diagram. In cutting the skirt, care 
should be taken to pin down all the loose 
ends and corners, so that they lie smoothly 
on the cloth, otherwise the paper may slip 
and the cutting be quite incorrect. A deep 
hem is allowed at the foot, which must be 
regulated according to the required length. 

At this stage it is 
all ready for the mak- 
ing. It is better to 
complete the skirt first, 
as with so many loose 
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ends the material is 
liable to become 
ereased if not made 


quickly and hung up 
carefully. It will be 
seen that every alter- 
nate strip is notched 
for the folds of the 
pleat; both edges lap 
over on to the next 
strip, which forms the 
little ‘band which 
slightly shows between 
the box-pleats. The 
foot hem and pleats 
should be firmly 
basted, and the skirt 
should then be tried 
on; if any slight al- 
teration is necessary 








BACK VIEW, 




























over the hips, it can 
be easily made by 
releasing the bast- 
ing threads and set- 








bd] = "Br | 
> © ting the pleats 

. a ~ nearer together as 
W ~ bd required, but with- 
> out altering the 

i = outer folds, which 
g } would cause the 
pleats to twist. 


When it is correct, 
the lower ends of 
the basting threads 
must be released to 














DIAGRAM IT 


permit the sewing 
CUTTING THE LACE. of the foot hem; 
this done, they 


should be put in again, and the pleats pressed 
from both the inside and the outside of the 
skirt, using a piece of the material between 
the iron and the cloth. When the folds are 
pressed, the outside stitching should be done 
as far down as required, gradually shortening 
towards the back. The placquet may be made 
under any tuck preferred—it is best to ar- 
range it towards the front—and the edges 
must hook quite closely. The neatest way 
to finish around the top edge is to place it 
between two strips of silk binding, and stitch 
all along both edges. A loop of tape or bind- 
ing sewn inside the waist on each half for 
hanging purposes completes the skirt. 

To make the waist—after the foundation 
has been fitted—the fronts should be ripped 
from the back. The middle front edges must 
be turned under, and hooks and eyes be 
sewed on the inside alternately, so that when 
fastened the edges will set quite closely to- 
gether. The facing should next be hemmed 
in place, and the left-front neck edge be 
bound, as this must be finished separately 
from the lace. 

The lace yoke pieces may now be tacked 
on to the lining, leaving the left front por- 
tion free, the lower edge of which should be 
bound with narrow ribbon before the lace has 
time to stretch or fray. <A firm basting 
should be run round the neck edge to hold it 
until the collar is put on. 

The pleats should next be laid and stitched 
and pressed in the material, and the fronts 
and back respectively placed to the founda- 
tion, when the under-arm and shoulder seams 
may be stitched and finished. The small lace 
shoulder edge on the left front of the yoke 
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must then be turned under so as to exactly 
meet the seam; fastenings of small hooks 
must be sewed under the edge, to fasten it to 
the foundation. 

The Persian trimming should be added, 
and the top edge of the right half may be 
secured through to the foundation along the 
yoke. The lace frill may be attached to 
the front edge of the foundation or to the 
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outer blouse, It 
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top must hook 
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THE SKIRT FORMS IN PLACE. 


must be quite finished without it. The collar 
fastens at the back; the right half is secured 
to the lace and lining; the left half from the 
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centre front to the lace only as far as to the 
shoulder seam. Beyond that it is finished 
separately, the lining edge being provided 
with eyes, and the collar with hooks. If the 
yoke and collar are of transparent lace, or 
are lined with chiffon only, the best plan is 
to place the chiffon and lace on the lining, 
and then cut the latter away. It is very dif- 
ficult (except for an experienced hand) to 
fill up an open neck to fit well. The lower 
edge of the lining material may be cut away 
to the waist-line, and the outside either 
hemmed or bound with ribbon, keeping it as 
flat as possible. 

Two strong hooks and eyes should be sewed 
to the back of the waist to attach the skirt 
to the waist, and the band should be made 
of the material over webbing with the Per- 
sian trimming over it. This may be attached 
or not to the skirt at back, as preferred. 

The sleeves must now be made, lined, or un- 
lined. It is a good plan to have a quite short 
lining only, with the edges pinked out instead 
of being hemmed, so as to prevent a ridge. 
The pleats are to be stitched on the material 
to the elbow, and the wrist edge is gathered, 
with the principal amount of fulness at the 
back of the wrist. If there is a foundation, 
its wrist edge supports the lace and strip of 
trimming; if unlined it is added like the 
wristband of an ordinary shirt-waist. In 
sewing sleeves into the armholes, it should be 
remembered that along the under part the 
sleeve edge should be held tightly, the arm- 
hole towards the sewer, and the reverse order 
for the upper part, arranging any fulness over 
the tip of the shoulder equally. 

Another use to make of this pattern is 
very becoming to girlish figures; that is to 
carry out the design in cloth, and to make 
a blouse jacket of the lower part of the 
waist (setting the waist edge into a band), 
and wearing it over a thin waist for outside 
wear. With furs or ruche.this would be a 
charming costume for warm spring days.e 

For summer linens, too, it is good, white 
or écru embroidery being used as trimming. 
The skirt, being cut with straight lines, will 
launder well in spite of the box-pleats. The 
pattern of the blouse may be used for an 
outer unlined waist with an under-blouse of 
thin white nainsook with trimmed yoke and 
standing collar to show above the outer waist. 
This has the merit of a washable lining for 
summer; it is a plan which has already been 
advocated in the Bazar. 
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HERE is 

é y no reason 

why so 

many women should 

have a large accu- 

mulation of fat on 

the body, especially 

about the waist and 

hips; there is every 

reason for removing 

it, for both health 

and appearance. Wo- 

man’s influence lies 

to a great extent in 

physical attractiveness. Though her 

mind be cultured and her soul pure and sweet, 

if she have an ungainly, unpoised figure, 

her power over those with whom she comes 
in contact is greatly lessened. 

Exercise insufficient to burn up the ecar- 
bonaceous food eaten is the cause of excessive 
fat. By daily practice, the waist and hips 
may be reduced at least three inches in as 
many months. As the waist muscles become 
stronger, digestion is better, and assimilated 
food goes to muscle instead of fat, thereby 
reducing the whole body. 

The practice is made more interesting by 
taking measurements at the beginning and at 
the end of each month’s practice, and com- 
paring the figures. While disrobed measure 
the waist, hips (five inches below waist-line), 
and chest, both with lungs empty and with 
lungs full. Also, measure from the base of the 
neck to the waist-line, both in front and in 
back, to see how much the chest line may 
be lengthened. The hips should not measure 
over twelve inches more than the waist, or 
five inches more than the chest, without cor- 
sets. The chest expansion will probably be 
about one inch; it should be at least three 
inches; so there is something for which to 
work. Deep breathing also burns up fat. 


her 


In addition to practising the exercises 
given below, the student would do well to 
observe the following advice: For the first 
month avoid rich desserts, sweets, and fat- 
tening vegetables; eat lean meats, fish, eggs, 
dry toast, and fruits, except bananas. Do not 
drink over a quart of water a day. Exercise 
until perspiration is profuse, and do not 
drink, If -these rules are followed, and the 
exercises practised faithfully for a month, 
the pupil should have reduced sufficiently to 
be able to keep the body in good trim by exer- 
cise alone. 

To increase chest expansion, place a pipe- 
stem in the mouth; breath out through it until 
the lungs are completely empty; then inhale 
through the nostrils until lungs are packed. 
If dizzy, do not be alarmed; the lungs are sur- 
prised at so much air. They will get used 
to it. 

Practise this exercise frequently, very fre- 
quently. It is simple, but excellent. 

Stand in correct poise, weight on balls of 
feet, heels and knees together, abdomen drawn 
back, chest out, and head erect. Inhale; while 
holding the breath, bring the arms out side- 
wise, and up over head, clasping hands and 
stretching upward, very gently at first. Re- 
lax arms and exhale. After a few days’ 
practice the stretching may be vigorous, and 
the upper part of the body swayed from 
side to side. Repeat this movement until 
tired. It is valuable. 

Lie flat on back; count one, swing the arms 
slowly in a half circle on the floor, until the 
hands meet over head, while inhaling; count 
two, exhale while bringing arms back to the 
sides. Repeat until weary. 

In the next exercise the arms are brought 
up in front of the body and over the head 
while inhaling, and back in the same path 
while exhaling. Repeat as before. These 
exercises stretch the chest up, and make the 
waist and abdomen smaller. 

Stand, hands on hips; count one, bend the 

















upper part of the body at the waist to the 
right; count two, come up to position; count 
three, bend to left; count four, up to posi- 


tion. Repeat eight times at first; increase the 
counts in proportion as the muscles become 
stronger. 

Stand. Take the stretching movement as 
in first exercise. Place hands on hips; count 
one, throw the right hip out to right, weight 
on the right foot; count two, reverse by 
throwing the left hip to the left with weight 
on left foot. 

Stand. Count one, reach high over head 
with right hand, and at the same time lift 
the left leg, as though stepping up a high 
step; count two, reach with left hand and 
with right foot. Repeat eight times at first, 
if strength will allow, and increase daily. 

Do not be alarmed if the muscles are lame; 
they will soon become strong. Take the fol- 
lowing relaxing movement often, to prevent 
stiffness. Count one, throw the hands high 
over head; count two, relax arms, head, chest, 
waist, and hips, allowing the body to fall to 
an easy position. Return slowly to position 
and repeat. 

Practise all of these movements at least 
fifteen minutes night and morning while in 
loose clothing. Practise every day. 

When you have practised for a month the 
exercise with the pipe-stem, your chest expan- 
sion should be much increased. You remem- 
ber that you measured the chest when it was 
completely emptied of air, and also when 
packed full. If.the difference between the 
two measurements was one inch last month, 
and is now two inches, it means that you 
have made a gain of one inch, which is very 
good. Be sure to pass the tape directly under 
the armpits and over the shoulder-blades. 

Every inch added to the chest means more 
vitality. One can live for days without food 
or water; without air, one will die in a mo- 
ment. This shows the great necessity of 
oxygen to the system. Remember also that 
oxygen burns away fat. 

Here is a breathing exercise that can be 
practised during the daily walk. Inhale, fill- 
ing the lungs, while walking five steps; hold 
the breath during the next five steps; exhale, 
completely emptying the lungs, during the 
next five steps. Now inhale during six steps; 
hold the breath the next six; exhale during 
six more. Continue the exercise, increasing 
the number of steps each time. After a few 
weeks you can use fifteen steps. 


HOW TO REDUCE FLESH 
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Try to breathe deeply at all times—that is, 
make both inhalations and exhalations longer 
in time. Do not breathe with the abdomen, 
as most fleshy people do, as this increases its 
size. Use the diaphragm or lower chest in 
breathing. 

In addition to the exercises given for a 
beginning, later practise the following more 
difficult movements night and morning. 

First, take the stretching movement given 
so that the chest will be raised and the organs 
have plenty of room. Take this same exer- 
cise whenever you have a spare moment dur- 
ing the day. It is easy, and fleshy people usu- 
ally like easy work. 

Stand in correct poise. Count one, bring 
the fists together over the head, arms straight; 
count two, swing the arms out at the sides, 
and bring the fists together behind the body 
just back of the thighs. Keep the arms 
straight throughout the exercise. Repeat 
until muscles are tired. 

Take a step forward with the right foot; 
raise the right hand high over the head and 
push up with the palm; at the same time 
push downward and backward with the left 
hand. The pushing must be vigorous. Re- 
peat four times, then reverse by stepping for- 
ward with the left foot, raising the left hand, 
and right hand at side. Four times in this 
position. 

A movement similar to the last is to step 
backward with the right foot. Raise the right 
hand and push upward and backward with 
palm raised; at the same time push downward 
and forward with the left hand, palm down. 
Repeat four times and then reverse both 
hands and feet. 

To relax take the movement given above 
for devitalizing. 

Stand with hands on the hips. Draw the 
chest up as high as possible. Count one, 
throw the right leg out to the right side, keep- 
ing the leg straight; count two, give a quick 
hop, throwing the left leg to the left side, 
and bringing the right foot to the floor. Con- 
tinue in this way, throwing the legs as fast 
as possible, and hopping until tired. Hop 
lightly on the toes. This exercise will cause 
rapid breathing and induce perspiration. Re- 
member you must not drink if you are thirsty. 

Stand. Step forward with the right foot, 
and stretch forward with the hands in front 
of chest on count one; count two, sway the 
body back with the weight on the left foot, 
stretching the arms out at the side with a 
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vigorous pull. Repeat four times, then re- 
verse the feet. This movement is good for 
abdominal and chest muscles. 

Stand with hands on hips, drawing the 
chest up. Uount one, bend the upper body 
forward at the waist-line; count two, bend 
upper body to the right; count three, bend 
backward; count four, to left. On the next 
count, bend forward, and reverse by bending 
to left, back, right, front. The head will de- 
scribe a circle in the air in this movement. 
Repeat four times quite rapidly. 

Lie on the back, arms folded on the chest. 
Count one, slowly raise the right leg until it 
is at a right angle with the floor. Count two, 
return slowly. Repeat with the left leg. 
At first it will be best to take this movement 
but once with each leg. As the muscles be- 
come stronger, increase the counts, and raise 
both legs at once. This movement is excel- 
lent to reduce the abdomen. 

Now for, more difficult exercises. After 
two months’ practice, you will undoubtedly 
find these not very hard. 

As a rule, fat people are very fond of a 
comfortable chair, and exceedingly loath to 
leave it. If that is your trouble, use just a 


little will power at first, trying a few move- 


ments; as you gain vitality, the chair will lose 
some of its alluring charm. Nothing good or 
useful is gained without work. A life with- 
out improvement and advancement is use- 
less. Will-power grows with use. 

One woman lost thirty-five pounds in 
eight months by following the rules and ex- 
ercises now given here. 

Another lung exercise is as follows: Inhale, 
filling the lungs very full; exhale completely ; 
inhale again and commence to count one, 
two, three, ete., until the breath is exhausted. 
After some weeks you will be able to count to 
two hundred in one breath. 

Take the stretching movement. Then with 
hands high over the head, swing them down 
till they touch the knees on count one; count 
two, arms up over head again; repeat, bring- 
ing the hands to the ankles this time, and up 
over head again. The third time, touch the 
floor with the fingers, if possible. If you 
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cannot do this, go as low as you can, and 
do not strain. The knees must not bend. 
When you reach for the floor, relax all the 
muscles after you touch and come up to 
position slowly. 

Both knees on the floor; count one, bend 
the body to the right, putting the right hand 
on the floor, and left hand up in the air di- 
rectly over the right, so that the arms make 
a vertical line; count two, put the left hand 
at the left side, and right hand in air. Con- 
tinue until tired. 

Step to the right side with the right foot; 
count one, stretch and reach up with the 
right hand, rising on the toes of the right 
foot, and lifting left foot from floor. Count 
two, relax. Repeat four times. Same with 
left foot and hand. 

Stand with hands on the chest, elbows out. 
Lift first the right foot, then the left, step- 
ping on the toes; increase the speed gradu- 
ally until you are running rapidly in the 
same spot, not advancing. Keep the chest 
up. This will reduce the flesh on the hips. 

Lie on the back; raise the right leg, bend- 
ing the knee until the latter is directly over 
the right hip, the lower leg being at right 
angles with the upper leg; describe a circle 
in the air with the knee, first toward the right, 
then toward the left. Repeat with left knee. 
This movement works on the hip and ab- 
dominal muscles. 

Stand, hands on hips; count one, put the 
right knee on the floor, beside the left foot; 
count two, up to position; count three, left 
knee on floor, beside the right foot; count 
four, position. Repeat four times. 

Inhale, filling the lungs. While holding the 
breath, draw the abdomen in as though trying 
to touch it to the backbone, then let it out 
quickly. Repeat three or four times while 
holding the breath. This makes the abdom- 
inal wall very flexible, improving digestion 
and torpid liver. 

When taking these exercises you will find 
the work easier and very enjoyable if taken to 
music. Let some one play marches and 
waltzes to suit the movement; the rhythm 
will make the work into play. 
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RECESS-TIME 


BY KATHARINE PYLE 


The boys out in the play-ground shout; 
The wind sweeps down the hill; 
But close beside the school-house wall 


It’s very warm and still. 


The little girls can snuggle down 
And eat their apples there, 
And never feel a breath of wind 


To blow about their hair. 
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By Jorephune Crem or 


TEA may be one of the most delightful 
A and informal affairs in the whole 

social round, or it may be an unmiti- 
gated bore. It all depends upon the hostess. 
If she is a wise woman she will limit her 
guests to the number her house can accom- 
modate with ease, and have her hours long 
enough to avoid all coming at the same time; 
she will have some regard to making her 
guests acquainted if they have not already 
met; and she will furnish forth her table so 
invitingly that those who come perfunctorily 
will remain to chat over the teacups, and 
pay her the compliment of forgetting the 
time of day. 

On a cold winter’s afternoon a bright open 
fire is one of the things to have, if possible, 
and near enough to it’to look cozy should 
stand the prettiest of tea tables; not one of 
the small affairs which will hold only a half- 
dozen cups, but a good-sized one capable of 
practical service. In the centre should be 
a bowl of flowers, and about it two candelabra 
or several individual candlesticks with or 
without shades. Seattered between will be 
room for plates of sandwiches, cakes, bonbons, 
and salted nuts or crystallized fruits, while at 
one side the tea or coffee urn may stand, or 
the chocolate-pot, and at the other side may 
be a large punch-bowl of lemonade or tea 
punch. Of course the quantity and variety 


of the refreshments 

must depend on the 

size of the gather- 

ing. If only a 

dozen or two are 

invited, then the 

simpler things are 

the better, but if 

the so-called “ tea” 

is really a function, then something more 
elaborate is in keeping. If one plans to have 
tea, chocolate, and lemonade for beverages, 
she must consider how most easily she can 
handle them. Tea made with a kettle of boil- 
ing water and a tea-ball is all very well for 
three or four persons, but one cannot serve 
more without a delay while the water slowly 
comes to the boiling-point. The urn is the 
best thing to use for a number. Have the tea 
made in the kitchen and carefully strained; 
then put it in the urn and light the lamp, 
and it will keep fresh for hours. Have 
cream, sugar, and sliced lemons on the table, 
and, if you fancy a novelty, try putting two 
cloves in each cup and pouring the hot tea 
upon them, removing them before passing 
the cup. Coffee and bouillon should be 
served from an urn, and the cups used for 
either of these, and for tea as well, should 
be the small flaring teacups, not after-dinner 
coffee-cups. If you are so fortunate as to 


THE CHOCOLATE AND TEA CUPS WHICH ARE NOW USED. 
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NEW SHAPES IN CHOCOLATE-POTS. 


own a Russian samovar, and it certainly 
gives the best tea in the world, do not use 
cups at all, but tall, slender glasses, passed 
on small plates, and put a slice of lemon in 
each glass. 

Chocolate-pots to-day are of quite a new 
shape, resembling vases or urns, and the cups 
which are used with them do not have the 
straight sides they formerly had, but flare at 
the top the teacups do. Of 
course chocolate is offered at a tea, 
whipped cream is put on it when it is served. 

When the lemonade is made, shredded 
oranges, bananas, and pineapple may be used, 
but it is to be strained before it is put in the 
bowl. and a 
cherries added. 


somewhat as 
when 


few maraschino or preserved 
A small ladle is used for filling 
the glass cups which invariably accompany 
a punch-bowl. Tea punch is made by using 
hot tea instead of water for lemonade, adding 
the fruits as before, but putting it, when 
ice-cold, into a glass pitcher instead of a bowl, 
and placing a large bunch of sugared mint in 
the mouth. Café frappé is strong coffee, well 
sweetened, and with a good deal of cream 
which is frozen to the consistency of wet 
It is served from the vowl in glasses. 

The sandwiches offered at teas are of in- 
finite variety; sometimes they are filled with 
a salad mixture, sometimes with a sweet, and 
often with some sort of nuts with cream or 
fruit. They are cut in circles or triangles or 
hearts, or else rolled. To make salad sand- 
wiches, chop and pound chicken or turkey to 
a paste, and mix with mayonnaise, or spread 
crisp lettuce leaves with mayonnaise and put 
between the slices. Olives, chopped very fine, 


snow. 
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make an excellent salad sandwich, either 
plain or, like the others, with a dressing. De- 
licious sandwiches are made by using the very 
thinnest possible shavings of lemon, and cu- 
cumbers with French dressing are also appe- 
tizing, provided not too much of the rather 
strongly flavored vegetable is used. 

Sweet sandwiches are made of orange mar- 
malade, or pear conserve, which is a rich 
jam with considerable ginger cooked in it. 
Jelly is sometimes used, but it is not 
sufficiently stiff to be practical; jam or mar- 
malade is far better. Peach or apricot is 
most delicate; red raspberry is occasionally 
seen, but the seeds are decidedly objectiona- 
ble. Besides these two kinds of sandwiches 
there are many prepared with nuts which are 
also very nice. Boston brown bread two days 
old, cut very thin, spread first with a little 


butter and then with cream cheese mixed 





THE 


RUSSIAN SAMOVAR. 
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with chopped peanuts is one of the best of 
sandwiches, but care must be taken not to 
have the bread damp or soggy. Whole-wheat 





SANDWICH OF WAFERS AND ICE-CREAM. 


bread may be prepared with this same filling. 
Raisins and chopped English walnuts are 
nice, and so are chopped dates and almonds 
together. Often whipped cream is used with 
these nut fillings, to bind them. 

The cake served at afternoon tea should 
always be of the lightest sort. It is never wise 
to offer any sort of layer or fruit cake, or any- 
thing which is sticky. There are all kinds of 
wafers and nut strips which are easily pre- 
pared at home which are delicious, and cer- 
tainly far more tempting than the ordinary 
things bought from the baker. Strips of 
puff paste may be covered with chopped al- 
monds mixed with the slightly beaten white 
of one egg, and just browned in.the oven; 
lady-fingers may be rolled in boiled frosting 
and allowed to dry; saltines may be covered 
with sweet, melted chocolate, with a very 
little butter mixed in; or little cakes may be 
made in small baking-dishes, the smaller the 
better, and rolled in boiled icing colored and 
flavored with orange, rose, lemon, or pistache, 





HEART-SHAPED NUT SANDWICHES. 


and these may be ornamented, if desired, with 
tiny strips of angelica, or bits of candied 
cherries or nuts cut in lengths. Ice-cream 
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sandwiches are new, but many are afraid to 
attempt them, as they seem difficult to man- 
age; they are very simple, on the contrary. 
Get white ice-cream in bricks, as firmly pack- 
ed as possible, and slice it on a marble slab,— 
an old-fashioned table or bureau top is just 
the thing; then with a round biscuit-cutter 
cut out circles from the slices, and put them 
between macaroons. Or cut the slices in 
strips of the right size to fit between two 
sugar wafers. Serve these sandwiches on 
small plates with forks. 

The bonbons used at afternoon teas may be 
all chocolates, or else peppermints or creams, 
matching the flowers in color, or they may be 
delicious confections in paper cases, such as 
marrons glacés or strips of orange and lemon, 
candied, but in any case they should be some- 
thing dainty, and, if possible, something not 
seen on every table. If salted nuts are used, 
try having them pecans instead of almonds, 





MACAROON 


ICE-CREAM SANDWICH. 


and mix a few green pistache nuts with them; 
the contrast is pretty, and almonds have been 
used so long as to be tiresome. 

Sometimes an afternoon tea is really an 
elaborate reception; in that case it is almost 
essential to have a caterer, for the decorations 
and refreshments are too troublesome for the 
ordinary hostess to prepare. There must be 
flowers and light in profusion, a table loaded 
with delicacies, and many waiters to serve. 
There is usually a first course of bouillon, fol- 
lowed by something in the way of shell-fish, 
perhaps creamed oysters or lobster, with sand- 
wiches; after that is a salad, chicken, or 
shrimp, and then ices in forms, fancy cakes, 
bonbons, and coffee, lemonade, or punch. The 
table has a centre-piece of roses and ferns, 
candles in silver candelabra, set pieces of 
spun sugar with fruits and sweets, sometimes 
arrangements of whipped cream in colored 
sugar shapes. 
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BY KATHARINE DE FOREST 


LICE and I have just made a five days’ trip to London. It was 

the most foreign experience we have had for a long time. 
Many times during the last ten years we have contemplated 
making a run across the Channel, and then, at the last mo- 
ment, Alice has always demurred. “It seems complicated,” 
she has always said. So we have always ended by going 
to New York. Of late, however, our souls have somewhat failed us at 
the idea of entering into New York, and yet there come times when you 
feel you must hear your mother-tongue. So one afternoon last week we put 
up an evening dress and a few fresh collars and cravats and toilet arti- 
cles, in a dress-suit case, and the next morning when we found ourselves 
watching an English family of three stowing away in the racks of the rail- 
way carriage exactly seventeen pieces of luggage,—bags, and rolls of rugs, 
and knobby-looking packages in brown paper, and parcels of every descrip- 
tion, we looked at each other with pleased recognition, and felt that we were 
already abroad. There was one little flat basket holding veils and fruit 
and the newspapers with “ Pisa” worked upon it amid coruscations of Ber- 
lin wool, and we could imagine it journeying with us all the way up from 
Italy, pathetically brave among the smart leathery luggage, almost as much 
an object of care and solicitude at every turn as an infant in arms, and yet 
such an ever-significant index, even in its triviality, of certain elements 
in the English habit of mind. 

“In language so near the English, in mental habits so much nearer the 
French,” generalized the Edinburgh Review about Americans, in a review 
praising a book upon Paris written by an American—a woman, by-the-way. 
If ever there were to be an entente internationale between France and Eng- 
land, it went on to say, it would come through the transatlantic cousins of the 
latter. Never were there things more opposed to each other than even the 
every-day expressions and customs in French and English. In English, for 
instanee, the son of a man’s child is called his grandson; in France, his 
little son (petit fils). In England the impecunious individual who wants 
to “hang up” his watch has recourse to his “uncle”; in France, to his 
“sunt.” In England the windows open up and down; in France, in. In Eng- 
land you turn to the left in driving; in France, to the right. In London, 
when straitened finances take you to the cheapest place in the theatre, you go 
to the pit; in France, you are in heaven. So one might go on indefinitely. 

Run straight over to New York from Paris, and when you land you have 
not changed your psychological environment, if I may use the expression. 
The light in the one place is a little eruder, a little more glaring, things 
look a little more déshabillés, there is the same brightness, there are dif- 
ferences in an infinity of details, but the impulse of the environment is the 
same. Here I am speaking of the serious side of life in both places; not of 
life as represented by a small cosmopolitan element, alike the world over. 
Never anywhere in America, not in the farthest backwoods, I am certain, 
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could you find a single woman of whom a Mrs. Westgate could make the 
remark, as she did of the Duchess in Henry James’s International Episode, 
“She will never know how well I’m dressed!” Alice and I were not in a 
state of vaingloriousness over our toilettes on this trip; we have known too 
many English people abroad not to indulge in the delight of for once in our 
lives forgetting clothes if we cross the Channel; and we delight in our Eng- 
lish friends, but we never lost for a moment the sensation of being so sin- 
gularly near to those around us, and yet so singularly foreign. 

I don’t know that anything gave us more the feeling than going to tea 
at one or two of the women’s clubs. The great “ Empress” did not impress 
us in that way. It has five thousand members, and in its new gorgeousness 
did not seem a thing indigenous to the soil. It might have been anywhere. 
One of our friends invited us to tea at a quiet but extremely elegant small 
club to which she belonged, of which Princess Christian was the president. 
Princess Victoria was also a member, and the two royal princesses often 
brought their friends in to lunch or tea, or dropped in themselves on exactly 
the same footing as any of the other members. You felt at once the intangible 
atmosphere given by a leading spirit of such long and stately, yet simple, 
tradition. There was such an air of hospitable English comfort in the 
open fire, in the low sofas and easy-chairs covered with frilled chintz of 
delightfully quaint, old-fashioned pattern, the little tea tables drawn up 
near; at the same time that reserve, dignity, exclusiveness, breathed from 
the gilded arm-chairs and tables scattered about—Louis XVL., of pure style— 
from the exquisite clock and mantel ornaments over the chimney-piece of 
the same enchanting epoch, the rare tapestries, hangings, and other orna- 
ments, in perfect harmony with the period. Where but in England can you 
produce an air of simple comfort with gilded chairs! 

The women in the drawing-room, either reading or taking tea, had an air 
of quiet elegance about them,—were very often smartly dressed,—but what 
one noticed most particularly was their entire absence of self-consciousness. 
In an equally smart place in Paris or New York women cannot quite escape 
giving you the impression that they feel themselves a little en présenta- 
tion; they cannot quite rid themselves of a little air of saying, “ I’m taking 
tea at my club!”—the Jack Horner manner, if you may call it so. Outside 
of the relatively limited smart set, nothing in England ever seems to be 
done for show; life has an innate dignity unknown in the same way elsewhere. 

We had only one free evening for the theatre, but we went to the Gar- 
rick, and saw a favorite society play, with the brilliant setting of an audi- 
ence in a full dress which was principally full in the literal sense of the 
word, for only here and there was there any extreme attempt at smartness. 
The play was charming, but in intent a sort of compromise between the 
moral seriousness of Ibsen and the society brilliance of Pinero. It was some- 
thing new to see a piece where the underlying idea was about moral situa- 
tions exposed with all the flippant banter of one of Benson’s novels. The 
play was full of slang, most of it American, and nothing again could make 
one feel more “out of it” than to have the mot de la fin—the finishing- 
touch in one of the acts—the expression, “There are no flies on you,” 
spoken with such a sonorous English manner, so entirely different from our 
own, that the phrase had upon us the effect of being something entirely new. 
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RECENT HAPPENINGS IN PARIS 


T LKEDPOD 


To the English it was new. Alice sweetly asked our English friend what 
it meant, and she answered: “ I'm sure I haven’t the faintest idea. I suppose 
it’s the latest slang.” 

Yesterday I had the rare pleasure of spending an hour with the author 
of Eve Triumphant and An American Nobility, a very remarkable French 
woman whose acquaintance I made several years ago, while she was finish- 
ing the proof-reading of Eve Triumphant, about to appear in La Revue de 
Paris. I have never known a more remarkable personality than that of 
Pierre de Coulvain, and perhaps in nothing more so than in her dislike of 
notoriety, of any of the beating of cymbals which usually attends the famous 
author. We happened, at the time I speak of, to be stopping together in a 
villa in the quaint old town of Poissy, in the suburbs of Paris, so that I 
saw her daily. She quite forbade me to publish her real name, and when I 
saw her the other day no persuasion could induce her to release me from the 
promise made two years ago. She has an entirely original method of work- 
ing. Her conception of every character is taken directly from life, and she 
never works without having a photograph of the individual, who is furnishing 
the suggestion to her imagination before her. Certain of her men she has 
had photographed in the Bois, as they drove past, that she might get a direct 
inspiration from the position,—-the entire manner, in short. The face of 
the American husband in Eve T'riumphant was in her memory for some ten 
years before she began her book. The capital incident of the bcok, where Eve 
triumphs in going to the Brahmin to be cured by his touch of her love for an- 
other man than her husband, was suggested to Pierre de Coulvain by the 
story of Mlle. Henroit, the unfortunate actress of the Comédie Francaise, 
who perished in the burning of the theatre, and Le Bargy, the favorite lead- 
ing man. 

Mile. Henroit was so completely in love with Le Bargy that she seriously 
threatened suicide at his marriage, and she, like Eve, was cured of it by 
the Brahmin’s touch. “ Why should I have been led that day to the Bodi- 
niére?” Mlle. de Coulvain said to me, two years ago. “I never go to the 
Bodiniére. Something impelled me to go to the lecture that afternoon, and 
there I heard the Brahmin.” 

Those who love their Paris will grieve to hear that the Bodiniére is no 
more. Autre temps, autre meurs, and the tide of fashion flowed away 
from that delightful little place of literdry five-o’clocks. Now we have to 
take our five-o’clocks pure, without literature. We have seen some pretty 
frocks at them lately. Have the dainty turn-over collars of English em- 
broidery got to you yet? They are the regular military collar, but of em- 
broidery, all holes, and the little ties made to wear with them are of two 
colors, so that they show one under the embroidery and another in the tie. 
Imagine one, for instance, of cream-colored bengaline lined with scarlet 
batiste, the scarlet showing under the collar, the cream in front in the tie. 
Other new ties are of two colors of silk, one embroidered in open-work over 
the other. Black, for instance, is seen over green, white over scarlet. The 
newest skirts have no silk linings other than a separate petticoat, frilled or 
trimmed like an ordinary petticoat, and worn with many different skirts. 
This reduces the price of gowns very perceptibly, and skirts fall much more 
gracefully and easily without a lining, even though unattached. 
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{ CORN portiéres are a suggestion that comes from Japan by way of 

ly England. It will have to be pigeon-holed until acorn-time comes 

round again, when they should be gathered in generous fashion, a 

\ bushel being none too many. On dark brown cord, heavily waxed, string 

\ long lines of acorns, mixing the tans, browns, golden yellows, and greens as 

faney dictates. The nuts may be sorted into piles according to the color- 

ing, and each. strand threaded with one tint, or the lines may be variegated. 

When enough strands are finished and the ends of each securely tied, ar- 

range on a rod or bit of grille-work as a portiére. If liked, the strands may 

be caught together, making diamond-shaped squares about half-way down 
their length. The-portiére is effective in a den or summer cottage. 

A novelty at some of the winter fairs and sales is a case to protect the 
delicate and costly handles of parasols and umbrellas. It is made of 
brocade and velvet, and is lined with flannel or chamois. 

A girl travelling abroad writes home of the smart effect produced by 
bouquets tied with black velvet ribbon. Hot-house marguerites, loosely 
bunched with asparagus fern and held with a knot and bow with long ends 
of the velvet ribbon, were most attractive. Other white and pale yellow flow- 
ers were similarly treated. 

An acceptable window-seat which most girls crave for their rooms starts 
with one of the low rattan seats without backs that may be bought at any 
shop offering an assortment of this ware. They come in different lengths, 
so that a little care in selection secures one to fit almost any window space. 
They may be left the natural color, or, preferably, stained to match the 
finish of the wood-work of the room. <A loose’ cushion adds to their comfort, 
and a valance may be used if liked. 

The bridemaids’ gowns of some recent weddings are suggestive. At one 
the eight assisting maids wore pink chiffon dresses, with white hats with 
pink chiffon and roses, and carried, bouquets of pink roses. At another the 
frocks were of white crépe de Chine with: Valenciennes; large picture-hats 
were worn with these, and pink roses carried. An effective picture was pro- 
duced at a third wedding with the bridemaids dressed in Empire gowns of 
soft cream-white silk and red velvet picture-hats. They carried staves with 
red chrysanthemums tied by dark green and red ribbons. The maid of 
honor wore a cream silk with chiffon fichu and large hat of dark red velvet, 
the same rich color being introduced in the costume of the little page in a 
red velvet waistcoat worn with a white satin suit. Most Frenchified was the 
procession of eight attendants at a fourth wedding, each dressed in pale blue 
erépe, with black velvet picture-hats and shower bouquets of pale pink roses. 

Triangular book-marks of parchment, vellum, or even of water-color paper 
or Bristol-board, decorated in water-colors, may be done in sets of four, and 
used to cap corners of blotting-pads. Conventional designs are effective, 
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and rich colors picked out with gold make a handsome showing. When 
the treatment is applied to picture-frames, a specially artistic effect is pro- 
duced if the colors in the frame decorations tone with the tints in the pic- 
ture. Persons who have travelled in Italy will recall the beauty of these 
simple frames enclosing, perhaps, the Madonna of the Chair, the frame de- 
sign repeating the fine reds, blues, and greens of the picture, with the sunny 
gold of the Holy Infant’s hair, or an angel in pale mauve robes set in a 
frame that showed the same hue artistically shaded and graded. 

The next time you are planning a simple luncheon for two or three of 
' your girl friends let one course be bacon and eggs served in the Italian 
\ style. Pieces of bread about two inches square are lightly toasted, then cut 

in two pieces diagonally, and arranged, the square form being kept, on a hot 
4 platter. Small, very thin slices of bacon are broiled to the curling-point, and 
\ laid upon the divided squares, a poached egg from which the white has been 
cut to leave only a narrow rim, slipped on the top. A bit of cress is put at 
each end of the platter, and around the eggs is poured a tomato sauce boiled 
down to about the consistency of thick mayonnaise. The toast and bacon 
must be ready and kept hot in the oven while the eggs are quickly poached 
and served, the sauce, of course, being prepared in advance of all. 

A girl with an eye to color contrived a beautiful winter decoration for her 
little sitting-room from a few ears of the red-gold corn known as feed-corn. 
These she took with the husks still on, opening the layers in the sun till 
they were dried to a pale cream tint. A few of the outer layers were dis- 
carded, the remaining ones opened half and pinched out to make leaf effects, 
from which the ruddy ear stood out like the calyx of some huge flower. Two 
or three of these put together in a jar of unglazed pottery of a dull red, and 
set rather high, away from close inspection, became a fine bit of color. 

A boot-drier is, according to a shoemaker, a necessity to every woman who 
wishes to keep her boots in fine condition. Upon it a wet boot or shoe is 
fitted, that it may dry in shape.. As is now generally understood, in a multi- 
tude of boots and shoes there is economy. Certainly there should be fair- 
weather boots as well as fair-weather bonnets. Enveloping rubbers ruin 
shoes, and are rarely worn nowadays by the woman who understands the 
proper dressing of the feet. Instead, she chooses the storm boots that are 
water-proof and need no further protection. The same objection does not 
apply to the sandal rubber, which is often useful with light boots that must 
tread wet pavements. 

The little bread sticks—grisini, they are called—that, tied in a bundle of 
four or five with colored ribbons, decorate a luncheon table so prettily, are 
not always to be had in small cities or towns. They are not at all difficult 
to make, and a recipe for them may well go into a girl’s cook-book. Take 
a pint of very light bread dough; work into it the whites of two eggs and 
flour enough to make the same consistency as before. Cover, and set aside 
till very light. Cut off small pieces, and roll out about six inches long and 
the thickness of a lead-pencil. Lay them on a baking-sheet, brush over with 
milk and water, and bake in a quick oven for about ten minutes. To be 
perfectly round they should be baked in pans that come specially for the 
purpose, but this is not necessary. 
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BY MARGARET HAMILTON WELCH 


COMPANY of women were discussing recently the proper way to 
sign public registers, those of hotels and similar places, and some 
argument followed in consequence. Several expressed the belief that 

under no circumstances does a woman give herself the conventional title 
of Mrs. or Miss when inscribing her own name. The consensus of opinion, 
however, was against this view. A name on a hotel register is not a signa- 
ture, but a mail address for purposes of identification, and should be, on the 
part of a woman, the same as that she uses on her visiting-card. This, of 
course, does not apply to her signature in other places, at the end of let- 
ters, legal documents, and the like, when it is only the baptismal name 
and surname that are required. Too many women are careless in this re- 
spect, often signing letters, Mrs. John Smith, or Miss Mary Smith. To do 
this is a serious breach of epistolary form. In writing an order to a trades- 
man the title may be used, but in all other correspondence, if it is to be in- 
serted for identification, it should be placed in brackets at the left of the 
name. The husband’s name may be included in this parenthesis, so that a 
woman signing her name, Mary L. Smith, would precede it, between brackets, 
[Mrs. John G.]. The frequency with which this letter-writing sin is com- 
mitted is the excuse for a reference to it here. 

A delicious impromptu dessert can be evolved with a fresh pineapple and 
some whipped cream. Flavor the cream with a little sherry, whip to a stiff 
froth, and pile in the centre of a flat glass or china dish. Shred or dice the 
pineapple, and arrange around the cream, dotting the latter with a few 
maraschino cherries. These preserved cherries, it may be added, combine 
agreeably with sliced bananas and whipped cream. 

Oyster bouillon, instead of the clam or beef variety, is frequently served 
at luncheon. For a half-dozen persons two dozen large oysters are chopped 
fine and heated slowly in a double boiler, that all the juice may be drawn 
out. They are then pressed through a fine sieve, and the liquor put on the fire 
again with the white of an egg beaten in, the whole boiled for one minute 
before the saucepan is drawn to one side of the range and allowed to stand 
for five minutes. Strain through folded cheese-cloth, season, including a 
dash of nutmeg, and add an equal quantity of hot milk before serving. 

A recommended blending of teas for the five-o’clock service is a mixture 
of equal parts of Oolong, uncolored Japan, Orange Pekoe, and Souchong. 
This combination produces a strong mixture, and one teaspoonful will brew 
six cups of the tea. 

A ease of serious eye trouble in a lad of fifteen was found to have been 
produced, if not wholly, at least in part, by a summer’s practice of looking 
through netting. The tennis-court on the lawn of his home was so near the 
street that balls often flew over on the highway, to obviate which a rather high 
netting enclosed the court. Constant involuntary looking at the meshes of 




























































DOMESTIC TOPICS 


the netting injured eyes that had a tendency to weakness, and developed 
marked trouble. When this largely contributory cause was removed recov- 
ery began. Mothers can hardly be too watchful to prevent unnecessary 
eye strain on the part of their children. Loose hair falling over the eyes 
and sleeping where the light falls full on the eyes at daybreak should never 
be permitted, or reading by a failing or trembling light. If a room is too 
small to allow the bed to be placed out of the range of the rising sun 
and the position of sleeping cannot be reversed, a green shade put up to 
roll up from the bottom will permit ventilation and yet keep out the glare, 
particularly if at the top of the window an eighteen-inch valance of some 
dark material is arranged. 

When baked sweet-potatoes have been left over, an excellent way to use 


_ them is in a sweet-potato pudding. Mash the potatoes—half a pint or one 


cupful—smooth with a silver fork. Stir with it the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, one cupful of sugar, a half-cupful of molasses, a pinch of salt, a little 
grated orange peel, and milk enough to make a stiff batter. Bake, stirring 
in the first crust that forms. ° 

The care of good brushes—and by this is not meant simply those with 
costly backs, but first those of good bristles—is not always understood. 
When the brushes are kept in an open tray it is a good plan to provide a 
little case made of water-color paper to slip over the bristles of each brush. 
A similar one of common wrapping-paper is useful to cover a silver-backed 
brush when the metal needs polishing. 

An olive sauce is an excellent relish to serve with warmed-over meats. 
3rown one table-spoonful of butter, add one heaping table-spoonful of 
flour, and brown again. Add half a pint of beef stock (that made from 
extract of beef may be used), and stir until smooth and thick. Season to 
taste; add one table-spoonful of Worcestershire sauce and one dozen olives 
chopped fine, and simmer five minutes. 

Broiled oysters with milk toast are sufficiently substantial for a chief 
breakfast dish. Dry the oysters in a clean towel; dip each in melted butter, 
then in fine cracker crumbs, and arrange on the oyster-broiler. Make a 
white sauce, using for the purpose any melted butter left after dipping the 
oysters. Toast some half-slices of bread, let soak a moment in the sauce, 
and arrange in the serving-dish with the remainder of the sauce poured 
over. Set the dish in the warming-oven, and broil the oysters to the point 
where they begin to plump and curl over at the edges. Remove quickly to 
the toast, sprinkle the top with a little finely chopped celery, and send at 
onee to the table. 

A hose attachment supplying twenty-five inches of small rubber pipe to 
the kitchen sink faucet and ending in a common spray nozzle, will be found 
a great assistance to cleanly dish-washing. The force of the stream pen- 
etrates corners and seams of tinware not easily reached by the usual meth- 
ods, and does it so easily that the most indifferent maid will welcome the 
service. It is in the corners and seams of cooking utensils that bits of food 
sometimes remain, to decompose and perhaps produce ptomaine poisoning. 
Some day tinware made without angles and with round corners will be 
common, but until then care of the angles now existing is the price certainly 
of proper cleanliness, and it may be, actual safety of health. 
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Pine floors must be prop- 
erly prepared before the new 
stain is given. Repeated coats 
of stain or varnish carelessly ap- 
plied in order to hide unevenly worn 
floors often but serve to accentuate the 
defects they were designed to conceal. 
Thought should be given, therefore, to the 
scraping off of such accumulations in order 
that a really clean surface and an even one 
(which will absorb the stain) may be given. 
Even old oak floors are better for being treat- 
ed in the only way by which the amateur 
may hope to get a good surface for oiling 
and waxing. Soft floors, such as pine, re- 
quire imperatively to be treated in this way. 
If from long usage, or from poor workman- 
ship, cracks appear between the boards, they 
should be filled in with some good prepared 
filler, the surface of the floor having been 
first planed and scraped until even. Where 
means will permit, a wood-carpet or thin par- 
quetry may be laid over a floor so prepared. 
All things considered, the outlay for such a 
covering is extremely low, the carpet for a 
medium-sized floor in oak, or in oak and 
cherry wood- carpet, amounting to scarcely 
more than that for a good Brussels or other 
wool carpet, but with greatly to be preferred 
results. However, even where “money is 
no object,” distance from a business centre 
often proves an obstacle to the acquiring of 
such a “carpet.” Those, therefore, who must 
restrict themselves to improving the old floor 
only, should begin the work at the begin- 
ning. “ New patches on old garments” are 
not less ugly in their results than is new paint 
laid over a paint-patched old floor. 

Seal up all cracks, then, with a good filler, 
but be sure to choose a light-colored prepara- 
tion. There are various methods of making 
such fillers at home, such as reducing saw- 
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dust to a pulp by boiling, and packing the 
cracks with it. Paper, likewise, may be soft- 
ened, mixed with a thin glue until of paste- 
like consistency, and, after cooling, may be 
introduced into the cracks on the thin blade 
of a knife. 

As a rule, however, the cost of a durable, 
ready-prepared filler is trifling, and its use 
saves a loss of two or more days’ time in 
the finishing of the floors. Some workmen 
prefer to use putty as a filler for floor cracks, 
nail-holes, ete., for this, when dry, may be 
stained over and successfully concealed; but 
the softness of putty renders it easily de- 
structible, and not infrequently, after the 
oil that has held it dries out, both it and 
the stain are liable to chip out. 

After the filler has been introduced and 
has dried thoroughly, the floor should be 
rubbed with coarse sand-paper to bring all 
of the filled cracks even with the flooring 
proper. Now apply the stain, either with 
brush, being careful to lay in the color even- 
ly and with the grain, or with a soft cloth 
on which the stain may be poured, a little 
at a time, and rubbed into the floor along the 
grain. The latter method gives a lighter, 
thinner tone, considered by many as prefer- 
able to that laid on with a brush. When the 
stain is quite dry, coat evenly with shellac. 
The latter should be the pure white, and not 
the unbleached fluid. 

To care for a shellacked floor, first dust 
off thoroughly with a good hair brush, and 
follow this by cleansing with cheese - cloth, 
moistened from time to time with turpentine. 
A daily rubbing in this way will keep a shel- 
lacked surface in good order for a year. 

Floors of hard wood must be left in their 
natural colors, but are finished in hard oil 
or with a coat of thin shellac. The latter 
is preferred by many, because it tends to 
“raise” the beauty of the wood. Shellac 
also serves to preserve the wood, to make it 
nonabsorbent, and provides a smooth surface 
for the laying on of wax. 
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To wax a floor finished only with shellac, 
proceed as follows: If at all rough because of 
having been carelessly applied, rub smooth 
with powdered pumice-stone. Carefully re- 
move every particle of dust with a fine hair 
brush and afterwards with a’ well - washed 
cheese-cloth (well washed in order that no 
lint may be left upon the floor). Let no wa- 
ter or oily matter be left or spilled upon the 
floor. A perfectly clean surface must be 
prepared for the wax. Any good prepared 
wax will answer. Its consistency should be 
about like fresh butter. Warm slightly by 
exposing it to the heat of a lamp, so that it 
becomes somewhat fluid. Pour a _ small 
quantity upon a piece of old cheese-cloth, 
and rub on the floor, leaving upon it a thin 
and even film. The wax coating thus ap- 
plied may be left, if desired, for several hours 
before the final polishing. Professional pol- 
ishers of handsome floors prefer to leave them 
for some hours in this way, believing that 
the wax secures a better purchase for the de- 
lay in rubbing, especially in cold weather. 
When ready to polish, be sure to recall the 
rule given above for the following of the 
grain of the wood. A weighted brush is ne- 
cessary for this part of the work. This ar- 


ticle smay be purchased in various weights, 
ranging from twelve to twenty pounds. It 
is, or should be, bound with felt or other soft 
yet durable material, in order that it may not 
damage the wood-work of the room by acci- 


dental contact. The brush is made with a 
handle about the length of that of a broom, 
has fine bristles, selected especially for the 
work for which they are recommended, and 
it is rendered useless if diverted to other pur- 
poses. It should be kept clean with alco- 
hol or turpentine or other volatile medium, 
and never by any accident should water 
touch it. 

A summary of the articles necessary for 
the waxing of floors is as follows: one can 
of prepared “hard wax”; cotton waste or 
old cheese-cloth; a heavily weighted brush, 
long-handled; and a supply of turpentine for 
cleansing the surface (see description for 
cleansing shellacked floors). A can of hard 
wax, weighing one pound, will cover a space 
about twenty feet square if properly, not 
wastefully, applied. If the wax shows a ten- 
dency to harden prematurely, avoid a use 
of that brand in future, meantime utilizing 
that remaining on hand by adding to it a 
small quantity of turpentine. Where the lo- 
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cal market cannot supply the regularly de- 
vised waxing-brush, one may be improvised 
by covering a heavy brick with a bit of good 
Brussels carpet, but with this lighter tool 
much more strength will be necessary to se- 
cure. the proper polish. Where a long-han- 
dled hair brush is unattainable (with which 
to brush off the dust in the daily care of the 
floor) a substitute may be devised by winding 
the ordinary broom with a soft old cloth. 

The care of furnitur@ woods is an exceed- 
ingly interesting part of the intelligent 
housekeeper’s duties. The daily light dust- 
ing must supplement the weekly rubbing if 
the “bloom,” in this instance not desirable, 
is to be kept away. As a rule, the use of 
oily restoratives is to be deprecated.  Un- 
less applied by a tireless arm and thoroughly 
rubbed in, and thereafter the piece of furni- 
ture kept in perfect polish by a daily rub- 
bing, the oil is sure to form a crust sooner 
or later, which is gummy to the touch and 
not pleasing to the eye. For this reason new 
furniture should be kept as long as possible 
without the application of such restoratives. 
Furniture which has been finished with shel- 
lac or varnish, whether in glossy or dull fin- 
ish, should never be cleansed with soap or 
water. Soap is made to cut oily substances, 
and in the performance of the service for 
which it is made eats the oil out of the 
waxed, oiled, or shellacked surface it touches, 
and destroys it. If an oil restorer seems, for 
any reason, to be necessary, raw linseed oil 
and turpentine in equal parts applied on a 
piece of cheese-cloth will be fond most often 
of service. For carved portions which re- 
quire daily attention, soft brushes such as 
are used for the cleansing of silver will be 
found to be the best agent. Brush the orna- 
mented portions out thoroughly with a dry 
brush, and use a second for the real cleans- 
ing. This may be dipped in turpentine, and 
used without fear of scratching the finish 
of the wood. 

Where white spots appear on polished sur- 
faces from the droppihg-of liquids or from 
heat, the immediate application of raw lin- 
seed oil will generally restore the color. The 
oil should be left on the affected spot for sev- 
eral hours or overnight. Aleohol will per- 
form the service if applied at once to rose- 
wood or highly finished mahogany. In eath 
instance, when the color has returned, the 
spot should be repolished with a piece of 
cheese-cloth moistened with turpentine. 
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THRIFT 

Jones. “I don’t seem 
to be able to teach my 
boy the rudiments of 
frugality. Last night 
when I sent him out in 
the rain for a box of 
cigars, he took the car, 
instead of walking and 
saving a nickel.” 

HER PREFERENCE 
AunT NELLIE (to Ethel, 
who has just returned 
from her music - lesson). 
“Well, Ethel, what part 
of your music do you 
like best?” 

ETHEL (aged seven, em- 
phatically). “Oh, the 
rests, Aunt Nellie.” 


IMPERATIVE 

THe Brive (weeping). 
* Oh, J-Jack, we’ ve— 
we’ve got to, j-just got 
to, give up-p b-boarding, 
and g-go to _ h-house- 
k-keeping-g.” 

Hussy. “ Why, lovey, 
what’s the matter?” 

Tue Brive. “ Mrs. Wor- 
rits has been telling me 
all afternoon about the 
troubles she has with 
cooks, and I didn’t have 
anything to tell her.” 


AGREEMENT 


Mistress. “Oh, Brid- 
get, you forgot to put 








A TRTE-A-TETE OF FOUR 


HER OBJECT-LESSON 

Penelope was at her usual task of unravelling 
her day’s work at the shroud. 

“ But how,” she was asked, “did you ever get 
the idea?” 

“ Observation,” replied Ulysses’ wife. “1 
watched the plumber repairing a leak.” 

Waving away the suitors that pressed around 
her, she resumed her rendition of “ When Johnny 
comes Marching Home,” : 


any salt in the bread 
again this week. I don’t 
see how you can be so 
careless.” 
Cook (genially). “Shure, mum, it’s frequent 
oi’m surprised at it mesilf.” 


SOURED 
Knicker. “ Laugh, and the world laughs with 
you.” 
Prouppor. “ Think so? Did you ever try to 
tell the cute things your baby got off?” 





IN JOCUND VEIN 

















A STUDY IN PHYSIOGNOMY. 
1. PROUD MAMMA. “ Isn’? SHE TALL?” 2. PROUD MAMMA (ten years later). ‘ 
SHE TALL?” 
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LITTLE EFFIE (looking in the glass). “I 
“ Dip you GIT ANY’TING LAST CHRISTMAS?” DO WONDER GOD SHOULD HAVE GIVEN ME SUCH A 
“’Course! WHAT DO YOU 8s’POSE [ GOT ENGAGED TURNED-UP NOSE. WHEN HE KNOWS HOW PARTIC- 

TER SIX MEN AT ONCE FER?” ULAR I AM.” 
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The Simple Life for Women 
CHARLES WAGNER, a Protestant clergyman of Paris, has written 
a noteworthy little book lately on The Simple Life. Paris, one 
might think at first, is the last place for the simple life—except, on 
second thoughts, America. And life for the American man is simplified by 
being centred in his business, while the American woman confronts it in all 
its complexity. Home, children, servants, dress, society, art, letters, music, 
philanthropy, municipal improvement, church, and club,—around each of 
these dozen leading words cluster countless others. Home, for example, means 
sanitation, decoration, the science of food, the problems of house-cleaning, of 
the laundry, the furnace, the garden, etc.—any housewife who reads can 
lengthen the list indefinitely... Each of these things, by reason of American 
invention and American luxury, tends to become more complex and more 
tyrannous as time goes on. Even the business woman often has a home of her 
own to look after, whether it be a city apartment or a house by itself; and 
she has problems of dress and society and philanthropy as well as her sisters. 
Our grandmothers had the simple life—what our granddaughters will have to 
face makes us shudder as we contemplate it. 

Can the American woman simplify her complexities? If she does not, 
what does she lose? Leisure became a mere word in the dictionary 
long ago. In the next editions it will probably be marked “ obsolete.” An 
undistracted, unhurried mind has also gone its ways. Hurry and worry 
are daily with us instead. Yet every life, however complicated, can, like a 
sum in cancellation stretching broadly across the blackboard, be reduced to 
its factors and lose nothing at all by the operation. Power that has been 
dissipated into details can be gathered into main channels, and reach its end 
more quickly for the concentration. Simplicity is one of the forces of 
life. It is a grasp of the essentials. It is not shallow; it implies insight. 
To simplify our lives may require more thought, more study, at first, than 
even our multitudinous details have claimed; but once reached, how serene 
and sane a freedom is the result! The American woman is confessedly the 
cleverest woman in the world. Is she ¢lever enough to conquer the simple 
life for herself, out of the complexity of her present conditions? 





Bargain-hunting in Food 
OOD is tne foundation of life. What we eat determines, inexorably, 
what we are. Most diseases come from malnutrition or over-nutrition, 
and even crime and lunacy may often be traced to this all-important 
root of life. To feed a household rightly is to fit every member of it for the 
battle of life in the most fundamental way. A well-nourished child is sound 
and strong, mentally and morally, compared with an ill-fed or over-fed one. 
It was a startling fact, proved by the government investigations a year or 
so ago, that our American canned foods are almost all either adulterated, 
or contain “ preservatives ” which preserve them quite as much from diges- 
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tion as from spoiling. Salicylic and boric acids are not proper sauces for 

é beef and chicken, nor are glucose and mustard seed wise elements in jam 
and marmalade. But grocers unite in testifying that between first-rate 
canned goods, free from these defects, and adulterated ones, the difference 
of a few cents drives the better goods out of the market for the average 
woman buyer. The housekeeper wants a bargain, and will have it. More 
than that, if canned goods are cheaper than home cooking of vegetables 
and preserves, she uses them in preference. “ They’re cheaper, and the 
children like the tinny taste,” was the remark of one mother, as she bought 
canned pease and passed by the fresh pods. What sort of citizens can be 
brought up on canned goods? is a question that America will evidently soon 
have to face. On a diet of baker’s bread, ready-cooked cereals, canned vege- 
tables, and cold-storage meat, what chance of health and strength and sanity 
of nerve and mind has a growing child? The woman who congratulates her- 
self that the problem of food has been solved for her by its cheap prepara- 
tion outside her household is not a progressive woman, but a blinded one. 
Of all bargains, a bargain in food is the most baneful. 





Our Lack of Foreign Tongues 

SERIOUS defect in the education of most American women is their 

failure to acquire in their youth conversational facility in other 
languages than their own. Many girls include a foreign tongue or 
two in the list of their studies, but it is simply eye skill that they secure, 
ability to read and write the language with varying degrees of excellence. 
When the ear test comes, it is the exception when they are not almost help- 
less. An English girl is not considered educated until she is fluent in 
at least one other than her native language, and she often speaks two or 
three easily. A trip abroad illustrates and emphasizes the fact that Ameri- 
cans are very provincial in the matter of languages. In a group of 
foreigners taken at random, German, French, and Italian, together with 
English, one of the hardest of tongues to learn, will be heard inter- 
changeably among its members; it is not until an American joins the group 
that the talk, through courtesy to his or her limitations, becomes restricted 
to English. In Sweden, French, German, and English are obligatory studies 
in the curricula. The kindergarten children are taught the languages in 
delightful fashion, the girls with their dolls and kitchen-garden classes, the 
boys with games and sports andthe like. 

[It is, of course, still true that the countries of Europe lie so closely to- 
gether that intercourse between them is much more frequent than between 
us and them. But that proposition is fast losing its force in these days 
of constantly increasing transatlantic travel. Every American young per- 
son should certainly master one of the common foreign tongues, French, Ger- 
man, or Italian, as may be elected, and the older person, particularly the older 
woman, for it is she who finds herself abroad now almost universally, may 
well do likewise. 

This not only for her own convenience, but for the reputation of the 
country she so proudly flaunts in other respects. Foreigners find it hard 
to understand our lack of polyglot fluency, and often ascribe it to a gen- 
eral ignorance of which we are not guilty. 
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The Bazar patterns, while somewhat higher in price than the majority of patterns offered by other 
makers, are for that very reason better worth buying. They are made by the cleverest designers in the 
country, and have the merit of exclusiveness. They are, because of their style and perfect fit, the best 
patterns on the market, and are admitted by all women who use them to hold first rank. In future each 
pattern will be accompanied by an illustration of the garment, and careful directions for making. 





Note.—When ordering patterns readers are cautioned to send number and size of pattern desired, together with full address, 


including street, city, and State, legibly written 


postage stamps, postal note, or check. 


In all cases money must accompany order. 
For terms for the cutting of special patterns not shown in the pages of this department, see 


Remittances must be made in form of 


advertisement pages. Owing to the great increase in the Bazar’s circulation, and the consequent increase in the sales of patterns, it 
is more than ever necessary that purchasers should be most careful in ordering, in order to avoid possibility of mistakes and delay. 
An order biank will be found in the advertising pages at the back of the magazine 


SPRING GOWN 


N the new skirts this 
spring yokes are to 
be much used. They 
are a novelty, and give 
an effect of slimness around 
the hips because of the lack 
of folds and seams, while for 
very slight women, too, the 
lines are apt to be becoming. 
The design illustrated 
here, which is that of Cut 
Paper Pattern No. 422, is 
suitable for use in any of 
the spring fabrics, like 
foulard, thin wools, and 
étamines, and is, as well, a 
very good model for the 
linen shirt - waist suits 
‘which will be worn more 
than ever this coming sea- 
son. The term shirt-waist 
suit has been so generally 
applied to every sim- 
ple gown that it has 
come to have a very 
wide significance; it 
really applies to 
any gown which 
is suitable for 
morning wear, 
for shopping or 
travelling. 
The model 
shown here 


isfactorily made if opened 
up the back of the waist, 
but as many women con- 
sider such waists trouble- 
some to put on, this pattern 
has been arranged to open 
at the left side under the 
last tuck. The pattern of 
one-half of the front of the 
waist, which is supposed to 
have its “middle of front” 
edge laid on a lengthwise 
fold of the material, is pro- 
vided with a row of perfora- 
tions, which shows where 
the opening is to be made 
if the waist opens at the 
left side. The left side of 
the waist should then be 
cut just like the front of the 
lining pattern, omitting the 
euts for the darts. Should 
the plan be to open the 
waist at the back, the back 
form should be cut in dupli- 
cate instead of on a fold of 
the material. The collar 
and yoke have tiny tucks. 

In all sizes the length 

of the skirt is, as in 

all Harper’s Bazar 

patterns, 43 inches 

front. Three inches 

extra are allowed for 

the hem all around. 

It will take 8% yards 


TUCKED SPRING GOWN. 


would be most 
simply and sat- 


of 45-inch material to 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 422. Price, 25 cents for waist or skirt. make the gown. 











CUT PAPER 





CHILDS SIMPLE SCHOOL FROCK. 


Cut Paper Pattern No. 423. Price, 35 cents 


CHILD’S SIMPLE SCHOOL FROCK 


PRETTY style for children of any age 

is the simple one of a low-cut waist 
over a sheer white lawn guimpe. Cut Paper 
Pattern No. 423 is for such a frock, suitable 
for woollen or for linen or gingham. Several 
under-blouses with such a dress will save work 
in laundering, as the clean white sleeves and 
yoke will give a fresh appearance to a frock 
which has seen considerable wear. For heavier 
woollen. frocks the under-blouse may be made 
of surah or India silk. Persian trimming 
or plain or fancy braids may be used for the 
bands. 

The skirt is made in circular form, one- 
half being given in the pattern. The fulness 
on the hips may be taken up in tucks or in a 
little dart, as preferred. At the back it opens 
under the in-turning pleat, or, better still, 
the waist and skirt may be sewed together 
under the belt and the skirt opened at the 
left side of the front, the band of trimming 
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being continued down 
the skirt to cover the 
opening. Perforations 


on the skirt show 
where this opening 
should come. The 


over - blouse opens a 
little to the left of the 
front, both sides being 
cut alike, so that they 


lap well over each 
other. 
The pattern  con- 


tains parts as follows: 
One-half skirt, one- 
half back of waist, 
one - half front of 
waist, one sleeve, 
shaped belt, one-half 
front of under-blouse, 
one-half back of un- 
der-blouse, complete sleeve of under-blouse, 
complete standing collar, and wristband. The 
under-blouse opens at the back. It may be 
plain or trimmed, as preferred, or the body of 
it may be cut of tucked material. To make 
the frock for a child of eight years will take 
214 yards of 45-inch material. One-half yard 
may be added for each size larger. The pat- 
tern comes in sizes from 4, 6, 8, 10, 12, and 
14 years. 





BACK OF NO. 423. 





BACK OF NO, 42%. 
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F the new volumes of poetry, Will Carle- 

ton’s Songs of Two Centuries (Harpers) 

will perhaps be the most popular. The 
two centuries are, of course, the last years of 
the nineteenth and the first years of the twen- 
tieth century, during which this work was done 
by the poet. The book contains songs of na- 
tions, of pleasure and pain, songs of 
rivers, and songs of mountains, and all illustrate 
the strength and charm of Mr. Carleton’s work. 

One of the most prac- 
tical books published in 
years is Harper's Oook- 
Book Encyclopedia, just 
published by Harper & 
Brothers. This volume 
is not only up to date 
in its recipes and sug- 
gestions, but it is more 
conveniently arranged 
than any other cook- 
book in existence. Ev- 
ery recipe is given al- 
phabetically; therefore 
the busy housewife can 
turn without a moment’s 
delay to a very complete 
description of the spe- 
cial dish in which she 
is interested. 

The list of contrib- 
utors ineludes such 
noted writers on the 
subject as Marion Har- 
land, Christine Terhune 
Herrick, Maria _ Blay, 
Josephine Grenier, and, 
in fact, everybody of 
authority in the field of 
cooking. The book is 
admirably bound in a 
special binding which 
will not be injured by 
moist or flvur - covered 
fingers. Its price, consid- 
ering its value and size, 
is absurdly small, $1 50. 


songs 


Thomas A. Janvier, author of the delicious The 


Passing of Thomas and the inimitable A Con- 
solate Giantess, has just published his latest 
book, Christmas Kalends of Provence (Har- 
pers). Mr. Janvier knows Provence well in all 
its phases. He has written much in the past of 
the country and its people, their customs and 
their ceremonies. His present volume is alto- 
gether delightful. 

Readers of The Visits of Elizabeth will be in- 
tensely interested in the latest book by the au- 
thor of that romance—Elinor Glyn. Harper & 
Brothers have just published The Reflections of 


DAUGHTERS OF ELINOR GLYN. 
Margot and Juliette Glyn dressed for a fancy ball 
as the daughters of Louis XV. 


Ambrosine, written by Mrs. Glyn, and containing 
all the charm, wit, and observation characteristic 
of that author’s former work. The Reflections 
of Ambrosine is a love-story—a singularly pretty 
love-story, considering the rather too sophisti- 
cated Visits of Elizabeth. ‘This book will be 
much read and discwssed. The little girls whose 
portrait in fancy dress is reproduced here are 
Mrs. Glyn’s daughters. The older one posed for 
the miniature of Ambrosine in the book. The 
costumes shown here 
were made for a fancy 
ball. 

Almost every list of 
books for winter reading 
compiled by thoughtful 
women includes Maurice 
Maeterlinck’s Life of 
the Bee (Dodd, Mead, & 
Co.). To those who ex- 
pect to find in _ this 
book a volume of reflec- 
tions and analogies it 
will be a surprise; it 
treats of the topic its 
title suggests, and 
Maeterlinck’s _fascina- 
ting style illumines ev- 
ery paragraph. In his 
—- the author out- 
ines his plan of work: 

“My facts shall be 
as accurate as though 
they appeared in a 
practical manual or 
scientific monograph, 
but I shall relate them 
in a sdmewhat livelier 
fashion than such works 
would allow, and blend 
them with freer and 
more mature reflections. 
The reader of this book 
will not learn therefrom 
how to manage a hive; 
but he will know more 
or less all that can with 
any certainty be known of its inhabitants.” 

The Life of the Bee contains many valuable 
lessons. 

Aaron Burr, the romantic figure of our nation- 
al history who has walked through the pages 
of so many novels, helps to make interesting the 
pages of Mistress Joy. The time of the tale is 
1798, and the scene is Mississippi and Louisiana 
in a time when life was less prosaic than in these 
days. Mistress Joyce Valentine is a very win- 
ning young person. The book is published by 
The Century Co., and the authors are Annie 
Booth McKinney and Grace MacGowan Cooke. 
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Letters cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


The Bazar’s correspondence 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


Amy Lovuise.—The wedding may be very nice 
and correct, as you say, in every particular, even 
if there is not much money to spend. Let me 
take up your questions in their wee . The bride 
pays for all the expenses connected with the 
wedding, except the minister’s fee and the bride’s 
and bridemaids’ bouquets, which are presented 
by the bridegroom. He, of course, furnishes the 
ushers with their gloves and neck-wear and 
boutonniéres. The groom used to be expected to 
pay for the wedding cards, but he pays for them 
nd longer. It depends entirely on what he can 
afford, whether he gives a large or small fee to 
the minister, and in the same way the bride gives 
the organist what she can afford. I should say 
that about $10 would, under the circumstances, 
be the correct sum for her to give him. The 
bridegroom usually gives his best man and ushers 
some little memento of the wedding; a scarf-pin 
is the most popular gift. Two ushers will prob- 
ably be enough to take care of the guests at the 
wedding and at the house later, but if you prefer 
four it will make the wedding pleasanter to have 
them. Whether the wedding is at noon or in the 
evening, it is correct for the bride to have a regu- 
lar wedding gown of white. The material de- 
pends on what you can afford, but I advise a 
white dress of some kind; point d’esprit over 
silk will make a pretty dress and be quite cor- 
rect for a June wedding, although it would be 
more conventional to have silk or satin. Have 
your sister wear a white silk mull over silk; it 
is the prettiest kind of a dress for a young girl, 
and will be quite correct for her to wear later as 
a graduation dress. The groom may be in uni- 
form and the best man not. The same menu, prac- 
tically, may be served at a wedding reception, if 
it is in the evening, as at the noon wedding. A 
simple list would be bouillon, creamed lobster in 
little cases, jellied chicken, and salad and ices 
and cake. The bride cuts a bride-cake herself, 
but a regular wedding-cake is usuelly put by the 
caterer into little boxes tied with white ribbon 
for the guests to carry home. If you do not want 
to have the cake arranged so, have a large whole 
wedding-cake on a table by itself, and cut it 
first, and let the guests cut slices for themselves. 
At the reception the bride and groom stand with 
the bridemaids at the side of the bride; the best 
man may stand by the groom, but the ushers walk 
about the rooms, bringing up the guests to make 
their congratulations, afterwards serving the 
guests and in every way making themselves gen- 
erally useful. If you want any more help that 
you think I may be able to give you, write to me 
again and I will gladly answer. 


Mrs. J. E. A—It is a pretty sort of enter- 
tainment! But it requires clever people and 
well chosen; unless your company have nimble 
wits and a sense of humor a faggot party-is apt 
to be a dead failure. If it is a success nothing 
is more enjoyable. In the first place, it should 
be celebrated in winter or in the late fall or 
early spring, for who wants to sit around a big 
open roaring fire in hot weather? And there 
must not be too many people—about a dozen 
is the perfect number. All these facts being 
taken into consideration, here is the plan: Get 
as many faggots as there will be guests. Tie 
the bundle of twigs together with ribbon daintily 
knotted, with different colors. If you can make 
the faggots of driftwood it adds materially to 
the attraction of the “entertainment, and gives 
it a choice character. When the chosen company 
assemble, each is given a faggot, and when all 
are there they take their seats around the fire- 
place, and No. 1 unties his faggot, and, casting 
a bit of wood on the blaze, begins a story, sad 
or gay, real or made up, whatever suits his 
fancy. The tale must continue until the last 
bit of faggot burns, when No. 2 begins a new 
story. It is an art to make the story end at the 
right moment, and there are always one or 
two mischievous spirits who purposely harrow 
the listeners up to the requisite point and leave 
them in uncertainty forever, as they contrive to 
bring the climax of the tale as the final twig 
goes out. This is an irritating. trick, but it 
makes variety. You can see why there must be 
people with alert brains at the party, can you 
not? To carry out the idea fittingly there should 
be served an old-fashioned supper with a crane 
over the fire, and roasted chestnuts and apples. 


A ConsTaNtT REApER.—It is customary to dis- 
play the wedding-presents at a wedding. They 
are usually prettily arranged on tables, so that 
they will show well, and, if it is considered neces- 
sary, a detective dressed in plain clothes is hired 
to guard the presents against sneak thieves that 
might enter the house for the purpose of taking 
some of the silver. I always think that it is 
better taste not to have the cards attached to 
the presents, but often the presents are shown 
with the cards, and there is no real objection to 
it. You may use your own judgment in the mat- 
ter. Arrange the presents in their cases on ta- 
bles spread with white cloths or with pretty cov- 
ers, and put all the silver together, all the glass 
on another table, all the china on another, and 
the knickknacks on another, so that the presents 
will show to advantage. 
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This 96-Page Book Mailed Free 


Simply send your name on a postal—receive ‘‘ The Test of Time’’ by return mail. It 
costs us 25c., and you may never buy our mattress, but that makes no difference; you are 
under no obligations whatever. We énow that we make the best mattress in the world. We 
want you to know it. The testimonials of people of prominence prove the true merits— 
durability, comfort, economy and healthfulness—of the 


Ostermoor #* Mattress,*1 5. 


A swarm of dealers are offering sub- 
stitutes which they claim to be ‘‘felt,’’ 
or just as good. Remember, it’s not 
Felt if it’s not an Ostermoor, no matter 

what the dealer says—he wants to make 

a big profit. Read this guarantee: 


Sleep on it Thirty 
Nights 


and if it is not even all you have 
hoped for, if you don’t believe it 
to be the equal in cleanliness, 
durability and comfort of any $50 
hair mattress ever made, you can 
get your money back by return 
mail—“ no questions asked.” — 
STANDARD SIZES AND PRICES: 


2ft.Gin.wide, 25lbs. - § 8.36 
3 ft. wide, 30 lbs. - 10.00 
3 f.6in. wide, 35lbs. - 11.70 
4 ft. wide, 40lbs. - 13.35 
4.6 in. wide, 45 lbs, - 15.00 
All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Made in two parts, 0c. extra, 
Special sizes at special prices. 


The publishers 
of most of the mag- 
azines know by ex- 
perience the truth 
of our claims. 


Send for the free book 


to-day—that’s all we ask. TRADE MARK 


OSTERMOOR & COMPANY, 153 Elizabeth St., New York 


We have cushioned 25,000 churches. Send for our book ‘‘Church Cushions,” 
11 
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A Merry Grour.—Why do you not all act, in 
some little play for the benefit of the charita- 
ble object, and wear the costumes of the play 
at the ball afterwards? By sending for a cata- 
logue of plays you will find one that suits your 
purpose, and it will add to the attraction of the 
occasion. Or have a series of tableaux, one of 
the young women impersonating a picture each 
time. You could, for instance, copy the Gib- 
son pictures of the typical American girl, hav- 
ing the out-door girl, the ball girl, the domestic 
girl, the town girl, the country girl, etc., or on 
the same plan have each of the young women 
represent a different country. Show a French 
maiden, a German, an American, an Italian, etc., 
dressing in peasant costume, or not, as wished; 
this would be effective and pretty, and the cos- 
tumes would be attractive at the ball later. Or 
the twelve girls could dress as the different 
months of the year, and show the characteristics 
of the months in their attire and the articles 
they carry. As there are just twelve this would, 
I think, be the best plan of all. The costumes 
will not be difficult to make, and effective tab- 
leaux can be contrived. I hope that one of my 
suggestions may please you. 

Harper & Brothers publish a book of clever 
little plays called A Bow of Monkeys, in which 
you might find something to please you if you 
decide on a play. Other parlor plays, originally 
published in the Bazar, are to be bought in 
book form, also. 


Mrs. W. P. M.—A St. Valentine entertainment 
should be a pretty affair—all rose-colored and 
symbolic of love tokens and Cupids. The most 
successful one that I-ever attended was where 
there was not one kind of entertainment alone, 
but a number, each appropriate and suggestive 
of the date. One of the most amusing was a 
heart hunt. Several hundred tiny paper hearts 
had been scattered all over the house, and we 
each had to hunt for them in every nook and 
corner possible, and occasionally we came across 
a candy heart or a peppermint heart or one 
made of chocolate. These were trophies, indeed, 
and their own reward, for the prizes at the 
end of the hunt were awarded only to the one 
who had found the most of the small paper 
hearts. But especial prizes were given to any 
one who had found both parts of a divided 
heart. A number of halves were concealed, and 
yet not one of us found two parts that fitted 


together. After the hunt came a contest of 
shooting with arrows at a target heart. The 


souvenirs of this contest were the pretty indi- 
vidual bows and arrows. Supper came after 
this, and it was an attractive feast. There were 
sandwiches tied with rose bows, and others cut 
heart-shaped; there were little rose-paper indi- 
vidual dishes filled with creamed lobster; heart- 
shaped ices and cakes; barley-sugar Cupids and 
turtle-doves decorating forms of ices, and true- 
love knots. We found our partners by fitting 
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the halves of irregularly cut hearts together, 
and later, when we had another partner con- 


test, we discovered each other by means of cards 
with the names of well-known lovers of fiction 
or history written on them. The man who drew 
the card with John Alden on it naturally looked 
for the woman who had drawn Priscilla, and 
he with a Hamlet card would, of course, seek 
Ophelia. But of all the contests and games 
of that jolly evening, the one that won the palm 
was the proposal contest. The women sat in a 
circle with vacant chairs between them, and held 
small cards with the names of the different men 
present written on them, and a blank against 
each name. In turn these men came and took 
their seats by each of the women, and framed 
in speech the prettiest proposal of marriage they 
knew how to make. After they had made it 
they moved away, and did not know whether 
against their names was put in approval a little 
red heart or in disapproval a little red mitten. 
But at the end of the contest the hostess gath- 
ered the cards, and, after perusing them care- 
fully, announced who had won the prize as most 
gallant. To him was given a charming heart- 
shaped pocket pin-cushion, and for a consola- 
tion prize to the one who had réceived the most 
mittens another prize was awarded—a pair of 
gloves. 


L. A. D.—For the Dutch supper the table must 
certainly be decorated with tulips, which you can 
easily procure at this time of year, and if you 
can have the candle-shades made of paper tulips 
so much the better. Use blue and white Delft 
china, and blue and white for the colors of the 
supper, with deep red tulips. Have cards with 
little Dutch pictures sketched on them, or you 
can get for cards pasteboard blue and white 
Delft plates, which you can use. The menu 
should include some Dutch cakes and Dutch 
cheese and brown bread, with caraway-seed sand- 
wiches and sweets. The regular Dutch dishes 
you will find hard to get, but if you carry out 
the idea in the decorations it will be all that is 
necessary. Here is a menu that will do: 

Bouillon in cups. 
Grilled sardines with brown-bread sandwiches 
and some sweet pickles. 
Salad and Dutch cheese and: cold tongue and ham. 
Ices and sweet Dutch tarts. 
Candies and coffee. 

Pass lemonade or a mild punch during the 

evening. rs 


Jane C.—An invitation to a church wedding 
which does not include an invitation to a recep- 
tion or days demands no acknowledgment ex- 
cept a call on the bride afterwards. If one can- 
not attend the wedding, it is polite to send cards 
to the parents of the bride and the bride and 
groom, to reach them on the day of the wedding. 
but it is not obligatory. The call is a sufficient 
acknowledgment if one attends. 
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We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


The Spring Styles 
Are Now Ready 


We are enthusiastic about our Catalogue for the coming 
Spring season, because we believe it to be the handsomest 
fashion publication of its kind ever issued. It illustrates 
new and exclusive styles that are not found elsewhere. 
Never have our styles been so attractive and prices so 
reasonable as this season. We keep no ready-made 
goods, dut make every garment to order, thus ensur- 
ng a satisfactory fit and finish. We aim 
to give to each order the same care and 
attention that it would receive if it 
were made under your own eyes by 
your own dressmaker. You take no 
risk in dealing with us, because any 
garment that is not entirely satisfactory 
may be sent back promptly and your 
money will be refunded. No matter 
where you live we pay express charges. 

“4 ek 
is 


Our Line of Fabrics ' 


is larger and better selected than ever before, and while it is particularly replete in Etamines, 
vew Canvas weaves, Mistrals, and other Spring and Summer materials, we have not neglected 
the staple fabrics, such as Broadcloths, fine Venetians, Cheviots, and Zibelines. We have 
also imported a numhber of fabrics which are confined to us, and which during this season 
will be shown by no other house. Our styles and materials are worthy of your attention, if 
you wish something entirely different from the ready-made garments shown in every shop. 


Our Catalogue illustrates fashionable suits as low as $8 and as high as $35. 
Between these two extremes we can satisfy almost any reasonable taste. We 
make stylish skirts of excellent fabrics in the new French cut, from $4 up to $20, 
Rainy-day and Walking Skirts of splendid serviceable materials from $5 to $15. 
Some entirely new things in Walking Suits from $10 to $25. If you wisha 
jaunty jacket we make them of the new Spring coating fabrics from $6 to $20. 


Our new Spring Catalogue and samples of the materials from which we make our 
for them to-day. We send them /rre by return mail. Be sure to say you wish the new Sprit 


National Gloak and Suit Go., 119 and 121 West 23d St. New York 


arments are now ready. Write 


pa 
Go 
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Letters*cannot be answered in these columns sooner than four weeks from the time of their receipt. 


is too large to permit an earlier reply. 


Correspondents wishing an immediate answer should send stamped envelope. 


BAZAR 


The Bazax’s correspondence 
Questions 


should contain name and address of sender, though not for publication. 


H. 8S. B.—I am sorry to tell you that your let- 
ter, even taken in its turn, is but just to hand. 
I know, therefore, it is useless to give you to read 
a lengthy letter now, since before this could 
reach you your time of need will have passed. 
Let me hope that you have done the room in 
some bright yellowish tan paper having the 
ground lightly patterned with a very small de- 
sign; that you have had the wood-work done 
in a pale tan and rubbed smooth (some speak 
of this as oil-paint finish, others as ivory). Let 
me also hope that to this you have added soft 
golden-tan velours or rich denim of that shade 
for the portiéres, and a valance of sateen sheet- 
ing of the same shade. For a guest’s use do not 
provide an oilcloth cover for the wash-stand. A 
fresh towel is far prettier. Also use a large towel 
for the splasher. Make the room dainty by get- 
ting towels with yellow border, the better to 
match the room coloring. I cannot advise you 
to have your carpet réwoven as you describe. 
The labor involved is costly and the results by 
no means worthy the outlay. Cut them up into 
rugs, and either bind or finish with fringe. 


L. M. H.—You are very prudent to begin now, 
since you can do so, to plan for the room you 
hope to occupy at college a year hence. At the 
same time, the coloring of the room can hardly be 
decided —_ without some knowledge of the 


lighting the room is likely to have. On this 
point E would advise you to look over your BAZAR 
files, and see the rules that are laid down from 
time to time for choosing color schemes. There 
is no better way of framing photographs than 
the passe-partout, which may be done at a small 
cost. If you have a large number of photographs 
of the same size you might form a narrow frieze 
around a portion of the wall. But, as a rule, jt 
is far better not to use too many—not more than 
such a frieze over one wall would display. You 
run a risk, by a too liberal display of photographs 
of your friends, of making the room look like a 
photograph gallery. 


Mrs. G. E.—Yes, it will be in perfectly good 
taste to hang a sash-curtain as you describe 
over the leaded window and to have the side 
curtains hanging from the frame above. For the 
window having plants I would advise thin side 
curtains and a valance of the same across the 
top. This should hang fully twenty inches from 
the rod and be very full. Very simply framed 
prints (colored) would be the best pictures in 
a room having tapestry paper on the walls. Dark 
green wood-work would certainly save your color 


scheme. Green oak furniture would be in good 
taste in a room so finished. I cannot recom- 
mend a spread having large pink roses on it for 
a bed-room having walls done in blue paper. 
Nor do I at all get your wishes concerning the 
rugs. You ask your questions at haphazard, 
without grouping, and this mars their intelligi- 
bility. I shall be glad to “suggest” rugs if 
you will tell me what your own idea in rugs is. 
Do you mean genuine Orientals or those of 
American production? 


G. P. I1—Unless your cottage is treated in oak 
I cordially approve of your plan to enamel the 
wood-work white. It is ideal for a cottage, save 
where fine woods are used. In that case it is an 
affront to try “to paint the lily.” All oak, 
maple, cedar, sycamore, cypress, cherry, pine, 
ete., ete., should be treated with oil, or, possibly, 
shellac, and oil over this. If the wood-work must 
be painted, use white or very pale tan (practi- 
cally a deep cream) rubbed to a dull finish. 
Use deeper tan for the hall walls, since these 
are dock, and let the paper be of the simplest 
pattern, or, what would be more to my taste, per- 
fectly plain. In all cases let the ceilings be done 
in the palest shade of that chosen for the walls. 
Nothing so disfigures ordinary cottages as over- 
elaborate papers and deep crude colorings. 
Damask, invisible stripes, cartridge-papers for 
generally used rooms,.and simple Colonial or 
Pompadour satin-striped papers for bed-rooms, 
will generally be found most satisfactory. 

In treating the half-story rooms be sure to 
carry the side or wall paper only to the top of 
windows, or, rather, to the top of the doors; 
for, in this case, your dormer windows should 
be treated with the same light and patternless 
paper as the ceilings. These, at most, should 
have an invisible or extremely pale and small pat- 
tern, on a very light ground. Without a dia- 
gram I cannot well picture your cottage and its 
additions, and this necessarily will limit the 
advice I can give you for its decoration. Your 
parlor, eighteen by twenty, and having north 
and east lighting, would lend itself to deep 
sage-green walls, with a foot-and-a-half frieze 
in deep cream or shell pink, paling upward to 
meet an ivory or pink-flushed ceiling. Your din- 
ing-room, opening owt of this room, and having 
a northern exposure, should be done in rich 
browns, beginning with a red-brown plain car- 
pet; dado of either panelling or snuff-brown 
cartridge-paper; above dado a warm tan, rising 
to the palest tan ceiling. At all of the lower 
windows use cream, écru, or Arab gray curtains. 
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nest wert (FOI Medal] “ters: 


Lowney’s Cocoa is not like other Cocoas; it is better. The flavor 
is better—full and delicious. It is absolutely a natural product; 
no “treatment” with alkalies or other chemicals in order to cheapen 
the process of making. No adulteration with flour, starch, ground 
cocoa shells, or coloring matter; nothing but the nutritive and 
digestible product of the choicest Cocoa Beans. A trial will show 


what it is. 
Sample Can (4 pound) for 15 cents in stamps. 


THE WALTER M. LOWNBY GO., BOSTON, MAss. 
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H. C. C.—Your true course is to adhere to 
the yellow now in use at the windows and add 
a golden-tan wall treatment. (I am assuming 
that shades you describe as yellow are the usual 
yellowish tan.) At the same time, the tones 
now in the room should, if properly grouped, give 
you artistic results. Green wall-paper with gilt 
pattern should supply light sufficiently, and, with 
mahogany and a reddish rug, are excellent fun- 
damental colors. Perhaps your wall-paper is too 
closely patterned. That would be a decided ob- 
jection in a small room. Plain damask or an 
invisible stripe would be best, carried to within a 
foot of the ceiling. The latter should be in palest 
canary with green walls, or palest tan with tan 
side walls, and, if brought down to meet the 
paper, there finished with a narrow gilt moulding 
would give admirable results. I cannot commend 
the placing of a backless divan diagonally across 
a-corner. Any one trusting himself to it so 
placed would,feel exceedingly awkward. It is 
less objectionable placed directly in the centre 
of the room, though your room is too small for 
such treatment. It would be best to have the 
divan in space between door and window, where 
those sitting upon it may have a longer view 
of the room as well as the street. Set the table 
where the divan now stands, but draw it so well 
out from the wall that a chair may occupy the 
corner itself without an appearance of being 
crowded into it. The tabouret and palm would 
be better between the two windows. You say 
nothing of pictures. Doubtless these are in 
use, but avoid—i. e., banish—small ornaments 
as much as possible. Low built-in or sectional 
bookeases in the corner between sitting-roony and 
divan would add greatly to the appearante o 
ease and usefulness in the room. also in 
November Bazar the description of “ One Room,” 
and the advice on the question of'small mirrors. 


M. E. B. N.—The colors you describe .and 
which are represented by the samples of paper 
you send are really beautiful, and the color 
scheme of the furniture and rugs as good. The 
only criticism I would make is about the posi- 
tion of the stove, which to me seems to be badly 
placed’ for real service. Being between two win- 
dows, half of the heat is almost sure to be 
wasted. However, I am disposed to think you 
have some good reason for it, and therefore I 
will say no more on that subject.. Under the 
circumstances, I would recommend that you place 
the piano in the centre of the long wall, or on 
the side opposite, and well drawn out, from the 
windows, so that the light from these will fall 
directly on the player. A little table would 
be advantageous between the end window and 
the first one of the two on the side wall. The 
divan then should be placed against the wall 
on the opposite side, and the bookcases, of oak 
(of course), might either flank it on each side, 
or be made to fill up the angle between the divan 
and the door. 


,even as 
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I would advise you to hang a curtain at the 
door, but upon a pole that extends several inches 
on each side of the frame-work on the inside, 
in order to give the illusion of width. This 
same idea carried out at the windows would, I 
am sure, add to the appearance of the room. I 
think you would not need new curtains, but would 
find that the curtains already in use would be 
sufficiently wide to draw out to meet the demands 
of new poles. If you own the house I advise 
your having built-in bookcases of oak, curtained 
with some soft green or yellow: silk. 


MABELLE F.—First, I would advise a Persian 
strip for the narrow portion of the hall and a 
soft-toned Oriental rug for the wider portion. 
Choose these with blendings of wood, tan, and 
old-green and old-tose tones. The little tabou- 
ret may be of oak, oil-finished, or of teakwood 
or ebony; but I would prefer it of oak. Even 
though you have. né window in the little nook 
that troubles you, I would still advise you to 
convert it into a @ezy corner. Place a mirror 
on the end wall, a hang from the ceiling, two 
feet from the end ll, a pretty lamp or lantern 
with colored globe. Bring the settle out, and 
place along the stair wall. I am glad the other 
advice helped you, aad hope this will serve you 
equally. 


Miss D. G.—Youttell me you have “ half form- 


ed the idea” of having some subdued shade of 
green with violet for the bed-room. Don’t! 
Violet, exeept in wery costliest of fabrics, is 
the most perishable of all colors when applied 
to interior’decoration of houses. It fades easily 
and loses all its life, seeming old and not artistic, 
old color... Choose instead something 
in soft blue’or rose and green for the bed-room 
if the lighting will permit. You omitted to give 
me the points of the compass, and so I cannot 
really help you in this. Suppose you try again 
and send these. I am sure the delay will amply 
repay you. 


B. A. C.—You will see in a previous answer 
great objections to the plan you propose, viz., 
that of a violet room, though if anything could 
make the violet permanently pleasing, it would 
be the addition of yellow, such as is found in the 
maple. Even with this to aid, the tone is hard 
for any simple interior. It is only pleasing when 
developed in rich soft silks of handsome weave. 
If you must use violet, a figured rose and écru 
damask in the adjoiniag room will be the better 
of the two wall coverings you svggest. But do 
not, in that case, add a single conspicuous piece 
of Flemish oak to the rosewood, ebony, or ma- 
hogany your small room now contains; a carved 
or ebonized piece would be in far better keeping. 
Do not think of placing a pale green room next 
to the violet. The idea is poetic in theory, but 
would be tawdry if put in practice, save in the 
costliest materials. 
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* s 
A Complexion Reflection 
FAIRY SOAP makes white hands and faces. 
No other toilet and bath soap has the cleansing qualities, the 
handy shape, and the lasting purity of FAIRY SOAP. 
It is pure white and remains so as long as it lasts. The price is 
but 5 cents—each cake wrapped and packed in a separate carton. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 


Chicago NewYork Boston Philadelphia St.Louis Montreal & 
San Francisco New Orleans and other offices 
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Mrs. D. C. C.—I regret to tell you that with- 
out a plan or diagram of your house it is prac- 
tically impossible to give you advice which | 
think at all likely to be of service to you. The 
color you suggest for the parlor facing north- 
east, namely, a golden brown, would be good and 
light-supplying, a quality the room requires. If 
you use this or any light tan or brown, -choose 
a rug in which the basic tone is a reddish bark- 
brown and in which the gamut of browns and 
creams is mingled with rose. This will give a 
note of color you will find very useful in a Colo- 
nial room, besides causing it to tone in with the 
rose-colored hall you describe, and which is the 
best tone, all things considered, you could choose 
for this feature of the house. With rose and 
tan and browns the mahogany and the walnut 
will be in perfect harmony. I do not like the idea 
of a blue dining-room, however, with these colors 
(which, as you suggest, I am sure you especially 
like). I would prefer a green, something very 
soft and mossy in tone. You might, of course, 
have a green in the hall with the yellowish wood- 
work, but even in this case I would advise hav- 
ing one shade of green in the hall and another 
in the dining-room. 

The draperies of a Colonial home should aim 
at simplicity and fineness rather than great rich- 
ness. Damask or very deep-napped and soft 
velours or plain wool tapestry would be my 
preference. Choose in each case a tone similar 
to that used upon the walls, and hang from 
poles of the same wood-work as that in the 
room, or on inch brass poles. If the former, use 
wooden rings also. Be sure to have the windows 
of lower floor of the house curtained alike: _ The 
finest of Brussels net, ruffled or treated with the 
Marie Antoinette embroidery, would be the 
richest curtains and the simplest you could get. 

The character of the paper also must be in 
keeping if the house is to be.truly Colonial. 
Damasks, invisible stripes, and plain cartridge- 
papers are all good if combined with the right 
ceilings. For bed-rooms, dainty floral stripes and 
delicate festoons are appropriate, especially when 
a canopy ceiling meets them, and the finish is a 
simple moulding. If you write to this depart- 
ment again will you not send a diagram? 


BELLE.—Do not have stained wood-work, but 
use paint, which frankly expresses its character 
and imitates nothing. If the new house is a 
cottage, use ivory-white paint throughout. With- 
out a diagram of it, however, I cannot advise you 
as to color schemes. Will you not send me a plan 
giving exact positions of rooms, windows, door- 
ways, fireplaces, ete., together with points of 
compass? Also give height of ceilings and an 
approximate idea of the amount you wish to 
spend for furnishings. In the mean time per- 
haps these general points may be useful to you; 
built-in bookcases will be valuable aids in fur- 
nishing, also built-in seats, and curtain poles 
put in by your carpenter and finished to corre- 
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spond with the wood-work. If your ceilings be 
low, use delicate or inyisibly striped papers, and 
carry them up almost or quite to the ceiling. If 
high, have the ceiling color carried down, canopy- 
wise. For your sunny rooms, dull rich greens, 
rich reds, or soft blues, as you may prefer, are 
available. For dark or coldly lighted rooms, 
choose tans, old-rose, yellows, or yellow wood 
tones and old-rose combined. 


E. M. B.—I should very much like to help so 
serious a thinker on the subject of home-making. 
To your two questions I will give direct an- 
swers. (1) Yes, hard-wood floors are by all 
means the best from any and all stand-points. 
Also (2) I personally prefer a wall covered with 
some simple paper to a painted one. Painted 
walls are chiefly in place in public buildings and 
bath-rooms, and even in the latter I prefer and 
would advise a tile paper, as being far more at- 
tractive to the eye. To alter those in your 
rooms, however, you will find it necessary to 
have the walls scraped in order to give the 
paste (necessary in paper-hanging) a purchase. 
Choose simple cartridge, invisible stripes, and 
damask patterns, and you will have as good a 
background for your pictures as if the wall were 
still painted, but an incomparably softer one. 
I like the furniture you speak of very much, 
and would advise its use wherever it may be ap- 
propriately introduced. It is not appropriate in 
the average modern and gayly papered room, but 
distinctly calls for simple interiors, wood finish, 
or Dutch effects. I would like to give you more 
advice than this will prove, but to do so must 
ask that you send me a diagram of the rooms, 
with all embrasures marked. 


J. W. D.—Your best plan would be to have 
cream curtains at the windows. I would advise 
the bonne femme, a single panel that falls to 
the sill only. and is finished with a full ruffle 
of lace or embroidered net. This is a little dif- 
ferent from the bonne femme curtain described 
in a former Bazar. The description changes be- 
cause American housewives seem to prefer the 
single to double curtain which the French find 
indispensable. If the furnishing of the room 
otherwise is handsome, I would advise over-cur- 
tains of dull green damask to fall at the sides 
only of the single window and at the two ends 
of the group of windows. The stairway windows 
require either holland shades or shirred silk 
curtains. If shades are used they should be of 
one color everywhere throughout the house, in 
order to give it a pleasing appearance from the 
outside. With the coloring you describe either 
a dull pale old-rose or a good conventional tan 
would be best. This applies to the front door 
as well. I know of no way of hanging shades 
at a curved window which would keep the curved 
form of the glass. Your best plan for such win- 
dows would be to hang panels of lace next them, 
and over them a full thin net curtain. 
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| For winter visits 
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Southland such hats 
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acme of refined taste. 
| And they set the styles 
for the coming spring 
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BOOKS AND WRITERS 


Tue new Harper's Cook-Book Encyclopedia 
has struck a responsive chord in public appre- 
ciation, and, like most popular hits, it is being 
christened with numerous “ nicknames.” Among 
many such titles the palm has been awarded by 
general acclaim to the apt description con- 
tained in “The Webster of the Kitchen.” The 
suggestion arose from the convenient dictionary 
arrangement of the book and its mine of re- 
cipes and information. ‘The title, however, con- 
veys an idea of bulk which does not exist, the 
Harper’s Cook-Book being a volume only a little 
larger than the average novel. 

Elinor Glyn, who wrote The Reflections of 
Ambrosine, says that the descriptions she gives 
in that book, as well as in The Visits of Eliza- 
beth, of society in England and France, are 
neither over nor under drawn, but are written 
direct from life. The fact that some critics 
question the truth of her pictures of a certain 
stratum of society only amuses Mrs. Glyn, who, 
having had an extensive and varied social ex- 
perience, feels that she is in a position to know 
whereof she writes. Mrs. Glyn expects next 
summer to visit America, where she has not 
been since early childhood. She has numbers of 
American friends to whom she is particularly at- 
tached. She is not a reader of novels, and her 
favorite study is philosophy and much literature 
of the eighteenth century, which she finds “ ex- 
quisitely witty.” 

Two important new seria] stories are an- 
nounced for the coming year. In the North 
American Review Henry James’s novel, “The 
Ambassadors,” began in the January number, and 
Harper’s Monthly Magazine advertises that when 
the charming and intensely interesting story of 
“Lady Rose’s Daughter” is finished, there will 
begin in that magazine a new story by Mary 
Johnston. It is a tale of the Elizabethan era, and 
is said to be a more serious work than her former 
novels—To Have and to Hold and Audrey. 

“Lady Rose’s Daughter” grows more intense- 
ly interesting as it nears its end. 

The charming story of “The Red House,” 
which was published serially in Harper’s Bazar 
last year, is enjoying even more praise than it 
won from month to month, now that it is out in 
book form. The whole atmosphere of the tale is 
delightful and dainty. Those readers who were 
so interested in The Wouldbegoods have been 
surprised by E. Nesbit’s change from her emi- 
nently successful portrayal of children, and yet 
they agree that her style has lost nothing of its 
cleverness in treating of the new subjects. 

That brilliant and exceedingly prolific young 
writer, Miss Josephine Dodge Daskam, has given 
to the public, through Scribners, another book 
of short stories—her fifth or sixth in the last 
two or three years. Where the output is so 
great it might naturally be assumed that the 
quality of the work would deteriorate. But this 
is not so in the case of Miss Daskam. She is 
unquestionably at her best in stories of children, 
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but in these serious tales, in which grown-ups 
demonstrate how serious a ssession is an 
artistic temperament and how inevitable are the 
gloomy consequences, Miss Daskam does some 
very clever work. Whom the Gods Destroy is 
well worth reading. 

After several years of silence, Miss Mary 
Cholmondeley has brought out her first book 
since Red Pottage. The volume bears the title 
Moth and Rust (Dodd, Mead, & Co.), and con- 
tains, in addition to the novelette of that name, 
several exceedingly strong short stories. One of 
the latter, “ Geoffrey’s Wife” is a marvellously 
brilliant piece of work—a story to be read sev- 
eral times and to be studied by Miss Cholmonde- 
ley’s fellow-craftsmen. A very powerful ghost 
story, “ Let Loose,” is another tale which shows 
Miss Cholmondeley at her best. All in all, she 
has lost none of her prestige with the publica- 
tion of this volume. 

Scribners also publish a delightful volume, 
The Book of Joyous Children, by James Whit- 
comb Riley, which contains the latest and some 
of the best work of that charming poet. The 
publishers announce that this book is the first 
Mr. Riley has published for several years, a 
fact of which the public is sadly conscious. Mr. 
Riley’s poetry should be given us more frequent- 
ly. Children, and grown-ups, too, will delight in 
his latest volume. 

Mr. H. G. Wells’s A Sea Lady (Appleton & 
Co.) turns on the old, but ever-fascinating, mer- 
maid. Mr. Wells’s mermaid leaves the sea, and 
comes to live among humans to find a soul, and 
to enjoy the experiences of human life. The idea 
is a capital one, but Mr. Wells has worked it 
up hurriedly and without his usual skill. There 
is much more in the plot than he made of it; 
much which he could have developed better than 
any other writer, had he tried. That he has 
missed this opportunity is to be regretted. 
Eliminating the reflection of all there might 
have been in the book, A Sea Lady is, as it 
stands,a readable romance, full of quiet humor, 
and holding the interest very well; but it could 
have been, should have been, so much better. 

Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick has given to 
the public, through Putnams, one of the most 
practical little volumes of the season—In City 
Tents. The sub-title is, “How to Find, Furnish, 
and Keep a Small Home on Slender Means,” and 
the advice is addressed, as the title would indi- 
cate, to the dwellers in apartments and flats in 
New York. Mrs. Herrick writes of every possible 
domestic problem, including the janitor, the vari- 
ous servants, marketing, special economy, labor- 
saving machines, and the problem of clothes. She 
goes still further and advises readers concern- 
ing their cirele of friends. The book ends with 
a chapter of exceedingly sensible advice to wives 
on the management of husbands. In City Tents 
will appeal to every young housewife. Even the 
older and more experienced ones will find in it 
things that are new and helpful. 
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A BEAUTIFUL OLD AGE IS ATTAINED BY 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
TRIPLE PLUS PLATE SILVER TABLE WARE 


Superior in use to Sterling Silver, and in its old age will 
still be as bright and beautiful as the Solid Service. 


The ONEIDA COMMUNITY QUALITY Silver-Plate Table Ware is durable, of elegant 
pattern and beautiful finish. It has the heaviest ornamentation, and in this respect is an 
almost equal counterpart of Sterling Silver. The famous AVALON pattern of the ONEIDA 
COMMUNITY is recognized as the most refined and chaste produced. The moderate price 
of the ONEIDA COMMUNITY Triple-Plate Plus enables it to take the place of the 
inferior plated ware, sold under fancy names, at fancy prices. 


A Guarantee Bond good for 25 years with every piece of ONEIDA COM- 
MUNITY Triple-Piate Pius Silver Table Ware. 


Since 1848 “the ONEIDA COMMUNITY guality”’ has been recognized as the best. Their 
canned and preserved fruits, vegetables and jellies are recognized as this country’s finest—their 
sewing and embroidering silk, the dealer will tell you, have no equal. Their Silver-Plate Table 
Ware has won the approval of the discriminating public. 

Ask for the illustrated story about the ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Booklet T, It tells the story 
of their early struggles and their success in making a beautiful garden spot out of a dreary 
wilderness. 

A Baby Silver-Plate Feeding Spoon of the famous ONEIDA COMMUNITY Triple- 
Plate Plus will be sent prepaid on receipt of fifty cents. A useful article and an elegant gift. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY Silver-Plate Table Ware can be found at most good dealers, 
If not at yours, write us, and the address of the nearest dealer will be sent. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, Kenwood, N. Y. 
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SUPERINTENDENT OF THE Bapies’ HospiraLt, NEw York 


Ihe Bazar’s correspondence is increasing so rapidly that 


it is impossible to answer all letters in these pages. Henceforth 


inquiries must be accompanied by stamped and self-addressed envelopes, that replies may be sent by mail. 


Q. My little girl is just eleven months old, 
weighs eighteen pounds, and seems quite healthy, 
but her movements do not seem right; they are 
almost white, and her tongue is coated almost 
brown. Her food consists of cow’s milk—the 
top milk of a quart bottle, according to your 
directions in the December number—one-third 
boiled water and two-thirds milk. She has never 
had any other food as yet. She sleeps from 
10 p.m. to 6 or 7 in the morning without 
food. She does not creep or attempt to stand 
yet, and has two upper teeth. She is nearly over 
an attack of whooping-cough, which has been 
light, but which pulled her down for a few days. 
For any assistance which you can give me I 
will be most grateful—Mrs. J. E. 

1. Evidently the milk you are giving the 
baby is too rich for her. The colorless charac- 
ter of her movements shows that the liver 
is somewhat disordered from too much fat in 
the diet, and it may be possible a slight attack 
of jaundice will follow. I would advise not giv- 
ing the top milk longer. Stir the milk well be- 
fore preparing the food; she will then get less 
cream; and give one feeding a day of barley or 
oatmeal gruel, also one of chicken or mutton 
broth from which the fat has been carefully 
skimmed. Also give a little orange juice twice 
a day. 


Q. At what age should a baby drink water? 
How often could he have it, and should it be hot 
or cold, and how administered? This is my first 
baby, and I need advice; he is now six weeks 
old.—I nerperienced. 

A. A baby can have water from the time he is 
born. At first he should have a few drops two 
or three times a day. The water should always 
be boiled and cooled. If the baby is subject to 
colic, give the water hot. For the first two or 
three weeks I would give the water by a dropper, 
then by a spoon, but give it slowly. When 
the age of two or three months is reached, give 
the water in a small cup or medicine-glass. In 
this way you will teach the baby at a very early 
age to drink neatly without spilling a drop. 


Q. How soon can an infant have its clothes 
changed at night?—Young Mother. 

4. The clothing of an infant can be changed 
at night from the beginning, or after the’ first 
twenty-four hours, and the infant will be much 
more comfortable for the change. Take off all 
clothing worn during the day with the exception 
of shirt and band, and put on a loose-fitting, long 


flannel night-gown. The thickness of this gown 
must vary according to the season and the tem- 
perature of the nursery at night—a moderately 
heavy flannel for winter, and a light French 
flannel for warmer weather. 


@. My children are all more or less languid, 
pale, and nervous. I was bloodless to a marked 
degree myself. They have meat once a day, and 
biscuit, plenty of good butter, sweet milk, and 
syrup: vegetables, jellies, and fruits of my own 
putting up; graham bread and oat porridge, oc- 
casionally cheese or eggs; fresh fruits. I am now 
persuading them to eat corn-bread and sweet milk 
together. Owing to their taking cold very easily, 
I do not have any windows open at night. They 
drink coffee. I sometimes think that the rush 
and friction of a very large family impair their 
digestion.—-X. Y. Z. 

A. My advice would be, in the first place, to 
give your children plenty of fresh air, even at 
night. If they become accustomed to the fresh 
air they will not take cold easily. Then I would 
cut most of the sweets from their diet; syrup. 
jellies, and preserves, except in moderate quanti- 
ties, are bad for the digestion. Neither would I 
give them hot bread of any kind, nor allow them 
to eat anything between meals. For breakfast, 
cereal and egg or fruit and milk. Dinner, chick- 
en, chop, or beef, with fresh vegetables, well 
cooked, and prepared without butter or fat of 
any kind; for dessert, custard, fresh or stewed 
fruit. Supper, broth, or milk and toast. Put the 
children to bed early. With proper food, regu- 
lar meals, and long sleeping-hours, I think you 
will find a marked improvement in their physical 
condition, and also in their complexion. 


Q. My baby is one year old, and weighs just 
twenty-two pounds. I have always nursed her. 
She makes no attempt to walk. Would you try 
to help her some, upholding her on her feet a lit- 
tle while two or three times a day? Also would 
you advise weaning her? I often take her to the 
table and give her little tastes of the food we 
have on the table, and she seems to like it and 
puts out her little hands for more.—K. L. 

A. I would commence to wean the baby right 
away, but be careful of her diet, and go slowly: 
at present let it be chiefly cow’s milk diluted and 
gruels. It is a very bad plan to take her to the 
table and let her taste little bits of everything: 
sometime she may get hold of a little bit of 
something which will do a great deal of harm. 
Do not worry about her not walking. 
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There is always a 
peculiar charm to a 
modern kitchen that is 
properly equipped with 


ALUMINUM 
COOKING 
UTENSILS 


Work is lighter, cleaner—sooner done—-Things 

even seem to taste better— 

Aluminum Cooking Utensils are always bright 
and clean—never rust or burn—never crack or The mark of 
scale—Have no joints or seams to catch dirt or wr ir 
leak—are absolutely sanitary and practically everlasting— 

Cost no more than other good wares—but be sure they 

bear the ‘‘ Mark of Highest Quality.” 


Write for our charming little book,“ What to Serve and How 
to Serve It,” handsomely illustrated —free for the asking. 


THE 


Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 


PITTSBURG, PA. 
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ON CULINARY TOPICS 


Mrs. S.—The creams for the various prepa- 
rations you mention are made in the same 
way. 

To make this sauce, cook together a _ table- 
spoonful each of butter and flour, and when 
they bubble and are thoroughly blended, pour 
upon them a cup of milk and a gill of cream to 
which a pinch of soda has been added. 

Creamed Chicken on Toast—Cut the meat 
from a cold boiled chicken, discarding all bits 
of skin and muscle. Cut—not chop—into small 
dice. Salt and pepper to taste. Make a cream 
sauce, and stir the chicken dice into this: Toss 
and stir until very hot, and turn upon crustless 
rounds of lightly buttered toast. 

Creamed Potatoes.—Make a white or cream 
sauce, and stir into it cold boiled potatoes cut 
into dice. Season to taste, and when very hot 
beat in two teaspoonfuls of minced parsley. To 
make these delicious and produce the rich color 
of which you speak, pour in gradually, just be- 
fore adding the parsley, a well-beaten egg. Stir 
for half a minute, put in the parsley, and serve. 

Cream Oyster Filling for Pastry Shells.— 
To the cream sauce add a gill of oyster liquor, 
and when this is smoking-hot lay in the drain- 
ed oysters and cook, stirring, until their edges 
begin to ruffle. Season with salt, pepper, and 
a pinch of mace, add a beaten egg, and set aside 
to cool. Fill pastry shells with the mixture, 
and set in the oven until heated through. 

Farcied Lobster—This is the dish to which 
you refer. The shell of the boiled lobster must 
not be broken in taking out the meat. The cold 
lobster meat is cut into dice. To prepare it for 
stuffing melt in a saucepan two table-spoonfuls 
of butter, and when it bubbles stir into it two 
table-spoonfuls of flour. Have ready a half-pint 
of rich milk to which have been added a pinch of 
soda, salt to taste, a dash of paprica, and 4 
heaping teaspoonful of minced parsley. Pour 
this upon the blended butter and flour, and stir 
until it boils, then add the yolks of two hard- 


boiled eggs rubbed to a powder, a table-spoon- 
ful of fine browned crumbs, and the lobster meat. 
Stir over the fire for a minute, then remove. 
The empty and cleaned lobster-shell is filled with 
this mixture, which is then sprinkled with 
erumbs and dotted with bits of butter. Sei 
in the oven until brown. 


A. N. W.—For chocolate caramels, break into 
bits a quarter-pound of bitter or unsweetened 
chocolate. Put this into your saucepan, add 
a half-cup of very rich milk—half cream, if you 
ean get it—a half-cup of molasses, two level cups 
of brown sugar, and four table-spoonfuls of but- 
ter. As soon as the ingredients are melted, stop 
stirring, and allow all to boil untouched until 
a little dropped into iced water iz brittle. Re- 
move from the fire, beat in a generous teaspoon- 
ful of extract of vanilla, and turn into buttered 
pans. When nearly cool, cut into squares with 
a sharp knife. 

If you wish these caramels to be “ candied,” 
or sugary, beat hard for several minutes after 
taking from the fire, or until they begin to gran- 
ulate. Many persons prefer them in this way. 


Mss. H. B.—-For chutney, chop together a 
white cabbage and eight small onions. Mix and 
pack in layers in a stone crock, covering each 
stratum with a layer of salt. Let all stand a 
day and a night. Into a pint of vinegar stir 
a half-pound of brown sugar and a teaspoonful 
each of allspice, mace, black pepper, celery seed, 
cinnamon mustard, and turmeric, and a quarter- 
teaspoonful of alum. Heat this spiced vinegar 
to boiling, drain the liquor from the crock, and 
pour over the contents the scalding vinegar. 
Set aside for another day and night, then drain 
off the vinegar, return to the fire, boil up again, 
and again pour over the pickles. On the third 
morning put pickles and vinegar all into a ket- 
tle and boil hard for five minutes, then let it 
cool. Pack in jars, and seal. 





ANSWERS TO MOTHERS 


Q. My little girl is thirteen months old, and is 


unusually full of life. I have never rocked her 
te sleep or kept a light in her room, and since 
she was three months old she has slept in her 
own room alone. I had great trouble in keeping 
the bedclothes on her, but finally succeeded by 
pinning them tight over with large three-inch 
safety-pins. Now, however, she has learned to 
wriggle out, and I find her playing on top of the 
covers, crawling or sprawling about. She plays 
until she gets thoroughly roused. If she would 
lie still a minute she would be sound asleep. I 
go into her room and put her under the covers 
half a dozen times every night. Can you tell 
me what to do?—R. 


A. If you will use the suggestion I have of- 
fered many times before and sew up the sides of 
a crib blanket, thus making a large bag, and put 
your little girl into this, tying it under the arms, 
she can then wriggle and sprawl all she wants to 
without becoming exposed to the cold air. I 
think her efforts to keep awake and wriggle from 
under the bedclothes are a ruse to get mother 
back into the room, and she tries this again and 
again until the little eyes will not stay open an- 
other moment. With this bag blanket she can- 
not catch cold, and when she finds mother does 
not come in, I believe in a night or two she will 
settle down and go to sleep as soon as she is put 
in her crib, 
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THE ANTHONY VENTILATING 
DRESS SHIELD 


Covered with a Porous- THIS 
Mesh Ventilating cloth, BEAUTIFUL FRENCH 
which not only absorbs BISQUE DOLL 


Given away 
to introduce “The 
Anthony Ventilating” 
Shields. We will give a 
beautiful doll to any one send- 

ing us 25 bands taken from 
these shields. 

This doll stands 15 
inches high, has pretty 
blue or brown eyes 
which go to sleep, 
movable joints, and 
is completely dressed 
in the latest of doll 
finery. 

This doll is worth 
$2.50 to $3.00 at 
your store, and you will 
be amazed when you 

see it. 
If your little daugh- 













quickly, but dries quickly 
and Evaporates all 
moisture and odor of 
perspiration, leaving no 
stain. 

Purely antiseptic in its 
construction. 

The softest, best-fitting, 
lightest, and whitest 
shield made. 

It is washable and 
nearly transparent. 
Interlined with an abso- 
lutely odorless tissue (not 
rubbe:). 

You don’t have toworry / 
about staining your 





dresses when you use 


“The Anthony 


Ventilating” f 
Shields. 
Every pair is 
guaranteed. 


ter wants one of these 
dolls she can take 
orders for these shields, 

and when she has sold 





/ 25 pairs she can get 
Buy the best, \ them through your 
because it igre dealer, deliver them 






wears the best. 


30 cents 


at all dealers. 


SPECIAL OFFER : 


If your dealer does not sell 
“The Anthony Ventilat- 
ing” Shields, send us his 
name and we will send you 
a pair prepaid on approval. 
If you like them better than 
any others you ever wore, 
then send us the price : 

No. y Wi 30c. 

No. 3, 35c. 

No. 4, 40c. 


Write to-day. Our new booklet, 
** Clean Shields,’’ mailed free. 


to her customers, 
and send the 
bands tous. Then 
she has earned her 
doll, and we will send 
it to her free of charge. 
This offer terminates Dec. 1, 1903. 
“THe ANTHONY SHIKLD Co., CHICAGO: 
“TI take great pleasure in recommending 
‘The Anthony Ventilating’ Shield. I have 
used several gross of them, and find that 
they please my customers better than any 
others I have ever used. 
“Miss Berxrtua Lucas, 
* Cleveland, Ohio.” 
Miss Lucas employs 30 people 
in her dressmaking establishment. 


THE ANTHONY 
SHIELD COMPANY 


Department A 


52 State Street, Chicago 
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NO POISON has ever been end | 


in the enamel of 


AGATE NICKEL-STEEL WARE 


~ Kitchen 
naa On Utensils 


is eo 
SAFETY and QUALITY 


Uf substitutes are offered write us. 
Sold by First-class Department and House Furnishing Stores. 


LALANCE & GROSJEAN MPG. CO., New York, Boston, Chicago 
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dle Ymanafy Story 


THE NEW SPRING COTTONS 


HE new cotton dress goods have appeared, with the most gor- 

geous burst of beauty such early Spring blooms ever presented. 
Not only are the desjgns the most beautiful ever produced in print- 
ing cottons, but the mercerizing process has made such _ progress 
that cottons have almost been turned into silk. 

Another feature of the collection is the array of fancy and 
self-colored linen fabrics that mingle with the cottons. 

The best choosing time is right now, before the choicest designs 
are picked out. Best wearing time is before others have seen or se- 
cured the crisp, fresh beauty-things ready for you nowat Wanamaker’s. 

We'll be glad to mail samples anywhere; but will appreciate it 
and serve you better if you let us know adout what price you wish 
to pay, and what colorings you prefer. 

Here are hints of the new fabrics now being shown: 



































Per Yard 

French Printed Organdie Raye - - 40c. 
French Printed Plumetis - - - - 50c. 
French Printed Natte - - - - 45c. 
French Printed Nainsook - - - - 40c. 
French Printed Piques’ - - - - 37 4c. a 
French Printed Batiste’ - - - - 37 4c. 
French Printed Louisine - - - 25c. 
Fancy Embroidered Swiss uals - 37 4c. to $1.25 
Printed Irish Dimities - - 25c. 
Printed Irish Linen Lawns - - - 35c. 
Scotch Shirting Madras_ - - - 50c. 
oe eee * White Shirt 37 4c. to 75c. 
Scotch Linen Suitings - - - 37 4c. to 75c. 
German Fancy Linen Siting - - 37 4c. to $1.50 
American Fancy Silk Ginghams_ - - 65c. and 75c. 
American Fancy Swiss Muslins_ - - 25c. 
American Fancy Ginghams - - - 12 %c. to 25c. 
American Printed Batiste, ed 12 “e 

Dotted Swiss Muslins - i 
American Fancy Oxford Suiting - - 12 %c. to 25c. 
American Madras Shirting - - - 18c. to 25c. 

Fohn Wanamaker J 
New York 
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No. 383, as built in Florida 
Cost, complete, $1535 
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A Smart Dinner Table 


always—if it is set with the qonenty beautiful 
patterns o 


“1835 R. WALLACE” 


Silver Plated Ware, 

solid silver patterns and has all its wear at half the cost 
This illustration is reduced from a page of our delight- 

ful book by Mrs. Rorer, 


every occasion. Sent free for 10¢. postage. Address Dept. F. 
R. WALLACE & SONS MFG. CO. 


Wallingford, Conn. 


The* BR. W. & S.” stamp on sterling silverisa guaran 
tee of excellence. 





Every piece is modeled after 


“How to Set the Table,” 
which shows exactly the correct adornment of the table for 
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A magazine devoted to the Home—its building, decorating, furnishi 
by Mr. Keith, like his designs 
ILGRIM, one alone bein 


acopy. $1.00ayear. Foreiga $i. 50. Our latest ks, giving views, sizes, costs, etc., are : 

108 Studies of Summer Cottages $1.00| 68 Costing $8 800 to $1200....8 50c{ 139 Costing $3000 to $4000 $1.00 

65 Brick and Combination Houses 1.00) 116 ** 1200te 1600. 1.00) 110 4000 and upward... 1.00 

20 Practicable Stables......... iss 1600te 2000. 1.00, 17 Medel Schoothouses........ 1.00 

40 D’bi Houses, Flats,Storesete, 1.00) 150 ** te 2500. 1.00 81 Modern Churches........... 2.00 
50c| 188 2500te 8000.... 1.00| 100-page Book, interiors mostly 1.¢ 


Over 100 PLANS all costing to build 
about the same amount, for............. 
less than 1 cent each. All practical as well as artistic. 
have over 150 plans alone the co 





Keith’s is Practical 
well as Artistic. 


507 Lumber Exch. Minnes olis Minn 





a, built over 70 in THE 





i fotes’ tno ics, social life. 
ES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
over 700 times. All — 10 cents 





1.00 
KEITH’S 
ming year. 









Design No. 615 as baiit 
in lowa. Cost $3100. 





Ideas on Heating, Ete. 

























































Lustrous Brilliancy 


GORHAM 
SILVER 
POLISH 


IN CAKE FORM 


Imparts to household silver- 
ware a lustrous polish the brill- 
iancy of which remains unim- 
paired for an indefinite period. 
It cleans as well as polishes, 
does not cake, and is guaran- 
teed to be free from any sub- 
stance injurious to the finest 
silver. 
Price 25 cents a package 


If unobtainable at your jewelers’, send 25 cents 
in stamps for a sample package to 


The Gorham Co. 


Broadway & 19th Street, New York 
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Won the COLD MEDAL at the Pan-American Exposition! 


And Highest Awards at Chicago World’s Fair, 1898; Franklin Institute, 1896; 
and National Export Exposition, 1899. 
Adopted by U. 8S. Government, Leading Railway and Steamship Lines, Furniture 
Makers, Carriage and Yacht Builders, and Upholsterers. 


Tested ten years and proved to be the ONLY SATISFACTORY substitute for leather. 


Looks exactly like Morocco, wears better and costs half. Will not rot or 
crack and can be cleansed with soap and water. Made in all standard colors. 


Piece 18x 18 inches for 25 cents in stamps. 
Free sample, 15x6 inches, for 2-cent stamp and your dealer’s name. 


CAUTION! 
The success of 
Pantasote has 
produced imita- 
tions which can 
be detected by 
applying a lighted 
match to the sur- 
face. Pantasote 
will not burn 
and has “ Panta- 
sote”’ stamped on 
it. 

PANTASOTE COMPANY, 29 Broadway, Dept. O, New York City. 








SAFE AND HAPPY 


IN A 


a 


At Wholesale 


Jamestown is famous for furniture. We 
sell you and prepay freight direct from 
our factory at 








Strictly Wholesale Prices. 











$22 00 


We absolutely guarantee our goods not 
No. 132 


only to be exactly as represented, but to 
nen prove satisfactory, or we refund your 
Uecasiden money and take back the goods at our 


Oak, genuine mahog- expense. 
any or birds eye maple 


FOSTER | This Beautiful Ladies’ Toilet Table 
ip f A i ¢ Ri B Sent immediately on receipt of order and remittance. 


The above illustration shows how it becomes a perfect 





annex to the mother’s bed. With the sliding sides Send for complete illustrated cat- 
up 22 inches above the spring, the head and foot 44 inches alogue FREE. 
hich, and the closely spaced spindles, baby cannot $ R 


fall out, climb over, or stick its head through. A per- 
fect, accident-proof Crib, in which you can leave 
our babv alone in safety. Finished in white enamel. 
rice, 30 in. x54 in. , $11.00; 36in.x60 in., $12.00. 


This Beautiful Morris Chair 














Ask your dealer for Foster's ‘No. 40 Ideal Crib. If cae ae eee ae 
he hasn’t it, write us. Address with pure white cotton. spring seat. 
. it be surpassed for the price. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 5 a ta msl 
20 Broad St., Utiea, N. Y. 143 Water St., Pittsburgh, Pa. . 
1412 N. 10th S¢., St. Leute, Bo. Home Furniture Co., 

TORONTO BEDDING CO., 14 Jarvis St., Toronto, Ont, 

Manufacturers of Foster’s Ideal Spring Bed and Jamestown, N.Y. P.O. Box IX. No. 12 

the “ Ideal” line of Iron Beds, Cribs, y Totaly ete. i * = aaiaresiC cain ae 
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Counterfeits in Leather 


Upholstery leather is so cleverly counterfeited now that even experts are unable to distinguish the difference between 
the looks of the best genuine and that of imitations or cheap split leathers with the grain embossed or veneered on 
the outside. The deception is only one of appearance. 


These shams wear shabby in a few months, and the money 
you spent is thrown away. 


You need not be deceived if you insist on the dealer selling you furniture covered with 


STERLING céxiine Upholstery Leather 


The leather that is guaranteed to give perfect satisfaction or your money back. 
pliable, beautiful. Never cracks, peels, or blisters. It is found only on 


KAR PEN Guaranteed Upholstered FURNITURE 


Insist on see- famed for its beauty of design and honesty of construction, 
ing these trade every piece of which has our trade-mark on the rear right leg. 
marks on all 


It holds its rich color, is always soft, 








Send to-day for our free booklet. It exposes the shams in 
the leather CG anieed leather furniture ; shows over 100 beautiful and correct Karpen 
upholstered designs and tells how and where they may be best used. 
furniture you 


MICAGO S. Karpen & Bros., Karpen Bidg., Chicago. Est. 1880 
sme Trade- Mark Largest Makers of Fine Upholstered Furniture in the World 


COZY HOME PORTFOLIO 


Containing 65 plan and design sheets of pretty brick and frame cottages, cozy summer 
homes, churches, and two-family houses, complete, for soc. 














This portfolio form permits 
of constant revisal, so you only pay for the newest of architectural ideas. Also portfolio 
of 30 frame cottages, $1500 and less, for 25c.; 95 cozy homes, $1000 to $4500, for 25c.; 28 
brick and frame homes, $2000 to $2500, for asc. 


A. BLAIR RIDINGTON, Architect, 640 Chestnut St., St. Louis, Mo. 


LACE MAKING 6 COLLARS—10c 


NEW P 
OUR PRINCESS LACE LOOM We send six Linen Turnover Colla 
th t beautiful Lac , different designs — Bowknots, Floral, and Con 
weave je mos es Of every ventional—with our new circular of Embroidery 
description. Every lady wants one. A Big Money novelties, only 10 cents 
Maker For Ladies Living at Home. Our new book on , 


Lace Making gives full particulars Free upon request. WALTER P. WEBBER, Lynn, Mass., Box H 
TORCHON LACE ©O., Dept. E, ST. LOUIS, MO. 





LINEN and LACE 
- MATERIALS 


i} 
pe) 
ds We will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE 74- 
+) 8) square inches of linen and lace materials, consisting of 
j §: Hollyberry and 1 Forget-me-not centrepiece, and 4 
K mile large doilies, Strawberry, Rose, Maiden Hair and For- 
et-me-not designs, 2 linen collars, prettiest and latest 
esigns for neckwear, making 8 pieces of linen, all 

stam in the most exclusive designs, ALSO BAT- 

TE URG Lace Designs enough for r lace handker- 
chief, 1 tie end, 2 turnover collars, 2 large doilies, all on 
special satin-finished cambric, making 14 NEW DE- 
SIGNS. We will send you the entire 14 pieces as de- 
scribed ABSOLUTELY FREE, if you will send us only 
twenty-five cents for a three-months’ trial subscription 

to our most wonderful magazine, THE MAGAZINE 

OF MYSTERIES. Truly this is a marvelous offer, as 

the —_ mn price of our magazine alone is one dollar 

eo year. Send to-day. Address The Magazine of Mys- 

ries, No. 22 North William Street, New York City. 








Tue MaGazine or Mysterizs fully lives up to its name. There is not a dull thing between its 
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govers.—Qakland (Cal) Tribune. 
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Exclusive Fashions and 
Hints by mail 


()UTSIDE of New York are well-dressed | 
women who wear fashionable clothes 
in advance of their neighbors. Sometimes 
they come to New York to get the styles and 
sometimes they get their hints from us. Every 
few weeks we send out to a selected list of 
names a description of the latest fashionable 
fabrics. 

Just now, for instance, we are mailing, 
without charge to our correspondents, samPles | 
fresh from the looms, of the most beautiful | 
pure silk dress fabric on the market— | 


PEAU DE CREPE 


If you will tell us where you saw this announcement 





we will mail you immediately a sample of the silk, 
und later we will send you other hints and samples 
which will be absolutely authoritative and in advance 
of the usual store offerings, and which should 
be of the greatest interest to fashionable women, 


AMERICAN MAIL ORDER COMPANY 





(ARBITERS OF FASHION) 


No.1 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY | 
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TRU TRED 


SHOES for WOMEN 


Also for Misses, Boys, and Men 


q Think of all the comfort 
style and wear you me 
like in a shoe, then send for 
our M & B Tru Tred and be 
foot-happy. 


T Originally we made this last 
for men, then for women, 
and when it had been thor- 
oughly tested and found just 
right, we made it smaller to fit 
smaller feet—now we can shoe 
the whole family with M & B 
Tru Treds. Send for Catalog. 


“The Gountry Glub ” 


Tru Tred Shoe for Women; 
box calf, heav single sole, 
medium toe with box. Worth 
twice as much as it costs. Thisis 
op »graphic reproduction 

of “ The Country Club.” 


$3.50 a pair ($3.75 ex- 
press paid); Misses’ sizes 
50c less. 

For women, six toe shapes in 

four leathers, with ditierent 
weights of soles (all oak tanned) 
for street and dress wear. Sizes, 
244to7; widths, AA to E; fast- 
colored eyelets. Send for gen- 
eral catalog. 


Marshall & Ball 


40 Years Manufacturing Outfitters 


807 to 813 Broad St., 
Newark, N.J. 





CHEAP RATES ‘ Cc alifornia, Washington, Oregon, 

Colorado. We secure reduced rates 
on household goods of intending settlers to the above States. | 
Write for rates. Map of California, FREE. 


TRANS-CONTINE NTAL FREIGHT C€0O,, 341 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


The Baby: ."°*",,. 


By MARIANNA WHEELER 
Attractively Bound and Illustrated. $1.00 net, postage extra | 
HARPER @ BROTHERS, NEW YORK) 


POST 

SO°SHEET MUSIC 9° 18° krp 
{ Creole Bellies, Two-Step, 17 cts Il Trovatore, 9 cts, 

Hello Central! Give me Heaven, Song, 17 cts. 
Down Where the Cotton Blossoms Grow, £4, 17 cts. 

Blazeaway, Two-Step, 18c. Metropolis, Two-Step. rec. 

@ STANDARD EDITIONS 45ATALOGLUE FREE 
THE X. MYREWMUSIC CO.. 18 EB. 22nd Street. New York 

—— 














Good Manners fina 
BY MAIL 
A course of instruction in Correct Social Usage has just 
been prepared by sixteen of the most famous social writers 
in the country, including Mrs. John Sherwood, Mrs. Burton 
Kingsland, Mrs. Ella Wheeler Wilcox, Mrs. Harriet 
Hubbard Ayer, Mrs. Margaret E. Sangster, Mrs. John A. 
Logan, and Mz arion Harl: and. 

It has been especially prepared for the guidance of all who 
| wish to appear well and who wish their children to appear well 
| It teaches the correct thing to do, to say, 

to write, to wear on all occasions. 
It aids one to become easy, graceful, mag- 
netic, fascinating, and successful. 
Any one can acquire elegant manners by studying it during 
leisure hours. Good manners are essential to success. 
Give your child this advantage. Endorsed by men and 
women of social prominence. Worth many times its cost 
as a work of reference. 
Our handsome Free Book, richly illustrated, gives a 
complete description of the course of instruction. 
Send name and address for free copy. Address 


The New York Society of Self-Culture, 
Dept. X, 156 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. ¥. 











in women is heightened by a 
beautiful complexion. Women, 
preserve your chiefest charm ! 


LABLACHE 


Face Powder produces a soft, velvety skin. 

It improves any complexion, preserves a 

beautiful one, and restores one that has faded. 

The famous beauties of the world owe much to LABLACHE. 
White, Pink, Flesh, Cream Tints. soc. a box. Druggists or by 
mail. Beware of all substitutes. 


BEN LEVY & CO., French Perfumers, 125 Kingston St., Boston 








Lovely 
Gomplexion 


FREE. 


A Trial Box Mailed FREE which 
will give any lady a beautiful com- 
plexion. It is not a face powder, 
cream, cosmetic or bleach, but is 
absolutely pure and you can use 
it privately at home. It perma- 
nently removes moth patches, red- 
ness, crow’s feet, ae, biack 

hy — tan, sunburn, and al} 
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A 
NEW MODEL 


R&G 


Corset No. 837 
Is presented as the leading style for 1903. 


It is a straight-front, moderately low-bust, moder- 
ately deep-hip corset. Of correct and artistic lines—in 
full accord with the present vogue, but without the outré 
eccentricity of the more pronounced models. 

It is designed not alone for snappy style and real 
beauty, but for comfort and wear—two distinct R & G 
characteristics; and it will, we believe, meet the require- 
ments of a greater number of stylish women than any 


other corset. We expect it to be the most popular corset 
of the year. 





* 837” is sold by dealers everywhere at $1.50. Other 
models, including the extremely 
low-bust, deep-hip styles, the Em- 
pire, and other specialties, are sold 
at prices ranging from $1 to $10. 


R & G CORSET CO. 
395 Broadway, New York 


eat 








; 





COSTUME FITTED OVER “R & G 837” 


You can secure and 
retain a perfect figure by wearing 


The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER 


Patented December sth, 1899. 
Because It reduces the abdomen. 
It MAKES you assume the correct standing ition. 
It curves the back in at the waist ne and reduces 
the waist it»elf. 

The FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER has a belt which exerts a pressure 
on the sides of the waist, making it round. It is the only SUPPURIER 
which has a smoothly fitting pad that can be adjusted either high or low over 
the abdomen without losing its shape. It is provided with four hose-suy port- 

ing bands with new silk-looped fasteners, which hold the stockings taut and 

absolutely secure. The name FOSTER is stamped on every pair. Do not be 
deceived. Get what you ask tor. 

Four Grades: Wide Web, black or white. TS 5) ee ae ae yo 

Fancy Frilied, black, white, cardinal, blue, or pink, 75. 

Heavy Silk Web, large pad, ° . . . + $1.2 

Very Heavy Web, with extra large pad, . ’ ° 1.50 

If yor dealer cannot supply you, we will do so upon receipt of price. Send name 

of your dealer and give color desired, also your height and waist measure. 

| To make certain that you get the 

“ POISE,” or genuine FOSTER and not some imita- 

“Views of an Expert” | tion, see that the “Foster Coupon” is 
——_-_——<«<«<———_ attached. This is @ guarentee of 

quality and genuineness, and entitles you, when returned to this office, 

to“ POISE,” or “ Views of an Expert.”’ Winstrated, a book on the 
development of the straight-front figure, containing also many 
timely hints on dress, fashion, and the toilet. Book sent 
(without coupon) to any address on receipt of 25c. 


THE FOSTER HOSE SUPPORTER CO., 
438 Broadway, 
New York 








